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International  Women's  Day 


by  Danielle  Savage 

What  can  you  say  about  the  International 
Women's  Day  rally  held  on  March  8th?  Was 
it  a  success?  "It  was  very  successful."  said 
Carolyn  Egan  of  the  International  Women's 
Day  Committee.  She  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  large  turnout  this  yea^  —  5.000  people 
was  the  police  estimate,  as  opposed  to  2.000 
people  last  year.  She  fch  the  reason  for  this 
was  greater  organization  and  planning: 
aminly.  that  the  four  key  issues  of  the  march 
helped  pull  people  together,  whereas  last  year 
there  were  many  different  issues  being  dis- 
cussed, separately,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
spirit  of  the  march  as  a  whole.  The  four  pre- 
mises were:  childcaix.  economic  indepen- 
dence, an  end  to  violence  against  women,  and 
to  stop  the  rise  of  the  right. 

When  these  key  issues  were  presented  to 
the  audience  by  the  first  speaker.  Sue  Gange, 
they  received  great  cheers.  In  fact,  the  last 
point  allowed  some  leftist  groups  whose  at- 
titudes towards  feminism  were  not  clear  to 
take  part  in  the  protest,  such  as  the  Committee 
of  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador. 
This  also  explained  some  of  the  official 


marching  chants:  "El  Puebia  Unida  Jamas 
Sera  Vencida  (The  People  United  will  never 
be  defeated),  and  "Get  the  U.S.  out  of  El 
Salvador." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  u  feeling  of  sol- 
idarity among  the  many  groups  represented 
there,  the  second  speaker.  Sue  Colley.  first 
invited  all  present  at  the  rally  to  demonstrate 
at  a  Pro-Life  rally  to  be  held  that  evening  at 
Mas.sey  Hall:  about  500  people  actually  did 
protest  it.  She  then  condemned  the  token  ef- 
forts of  Premier  Davis  to  institute  daycare 
facilities  in  Ontario  as  wholly  inadequate.  She 
also  spoke  of  the  recent  steam-bath  raids  as  a 
factor  for  a  stronger  sense  of  mutual  purpose 
between  gays  and  women"  because  of  the  raid 
many  gays  apparently  decided  to  join  the 
rally. 

All  in  all.  the  rally,  and  the  subsequent 
march  and  fair,  seemed  to  have  generated 
much  enthusiasm.  Since  the  various  political 
and  social  groups  who  participated  received 
attention  and  support  from  people  they  nor- 
mally would  not  reach,  then  the  day  can  be 
said  to  have  been  worthwhile. 


Oh,  the  Painful  Process  of 

Becoming  an  Academic! 


by  Debbie  Rknbolh 

My  class  has  been  over  for  a  half  hour.  Finally.  1 
gather  enough  courage  to  glance  at  my  essay  which  is 
worth  JOCf  of  my  grade.  I  have  visions  of  an  abrupt  end 
to  what  could  have  been  a  brilliant  academic  career. 
Bui  alas  J  must  accept  my  faie  with  dignity.  I  look  — 
and  flash  a  smile  of  relief  at  the  sight  of  my  B. 

Upon  regaining  my  composure.  I  cast  about  for  my 
Professor's  comments.  "Ai  points  effectively 
analyzed,  argued  and  documented,  but  at  others,  the 
paper  collapses  into  a  pile  of  confused  verbiage." 
Obviously  a  cafcl'iilly  thought  out.  complete 
explanation  of  my  work.  Indeed,  it  indicates  wlwre  1 
went  wrong,  and  what  1  should  do  at>out  correcting  it. 

How  I  await  and  dream  —  even  fantasize  —  of  the 
moment  when  after  years  of  sweat,  toil,  and  poverty  a 
prestigious  institution  like  the  University  of  Toronto 
will  grant  me  (of  all  people)  a  PhD.  Then  I  am  elevated 
to  a  realm  where  my  peers  are  few,  and  the  air  itself 
thin  I  put  in  my  lime,  and  eventually  receive  the  award 
of  awards,  my  so  comfortable  tenure  which  allows  me 
to  perpetually  (even  through  senility)  influence  and 
maoctnnate  tne  pitaoic,  uiiucveiupeu  hhimjn  ui  my 
undergraduate  peons. 

Then  semi-annually,  from  high  upon  Olympus.  I 
can  take  my  students'  papers  and  divide  them  into  the 
A  s  (of  course  very  few)  and  the  F's  and  the  large  grey 
mass  in-beiween.  Oh  I  can  see  it  all  now:  I  carefully  go 
through  making  little  sub-piles  (my  B-pile.  my  plain 
B-pile,  and  my  B+  pile),  reshuffling  them,  and 
furiously  pushing  the  buttons  on  my  calculator  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  ideal  mark 
curve. 

Of  courrie.  this  action  will  enhance  my  de- 
paitmental  standing  and  above  all  my  academic 
rcpulalion  And  as  I  go  to  sleep  at  night.  1  can  feel 
demonic  joy  in  knowing  that  my  students  are  in  a 


departmental  standing  and  above  all  my  academic 
reputation.  And  as  I  go  to  sleep  at  night,  1  can  feel 
denomic  joy  in  knowing  that  my  students  are  in  a 
perpetual  stale  of  fear  and  trembling  as  they  wail  eight 
weeks  for  the  unknown,  uncontrollable 
pronouncements  on  their  scholastic  destiny. 

As  an  undergraduate,  being  fully  aware  of  my 
embryonic  stalus,  1  make  a  respectful  demand  upon  my 
elevated  and  industrious  professors.  Mark  my  work 
keeping  in  mind  that,  al  least  ideally,  it  is  my  best 
effort,  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  time  has  gone 
into  it.  Perhaps  you  should  save  your  sarcastic  jargon 
for  your  peers,  (felIow-professor*i  included)  and  do 
what  you  are  expected  to  do:  leach  and  instruct. 

What  "confused  verbiage  "  indicates  to  me  in  the 
limited  space  of  my  mind .  is  that  at  least  at  one  place  in 
my  paper  I  have  made  a  major  error.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  failure  lo  adequately  communicate  my  point  or 
argument.  However,  I  do  not  know  in  particular  what 
my  problem  is  —  what  constitutes  "confused 
verbiage."  Is  my  use  of  vocabulary  incorrect?  Do  I 
have  a  problem  with  structure?  For  example,  is  my 
sentence  structure  faulty  or  arc  my  paragraphs 
incoherent?  Is  it  a  minor  or  major  problem?  Do  I 
simply  have  lo  take  more  care  when  I  type  or  should  I 
make  extensive  use  of  the  Wriiing  Lab? 

What  a  fool  I  am  to  think  that  pan  of  being  a  teacher 
is  to  evaluate,  and  lo  indicate  how  to  avoid  makiiig  the 
same  mistake  again.  "There  arc  some  good  ideas 
afloat"  or  "There  is  a  Ixlier  essay  lurking  inside  this 
one."  so  I  am  told,  great!  I'm  not  a  total  write-off:  but  I 
still  have  loguess  what  you  mean.  And  I  thought  thai  in 
scholarship  thai  there  was  no  guessing,  only 
substantiated  fad.  If  my  paper  is  "conft<sed 
vettiage.  "  then  your  commenls.  are  in  terms  of 
teaching  or  constructive  use.  also  "confused 
verbiage  "  And  a  testament  to  your  ego.  (Please  note 


this  conslilules  effective  iise  of  sentence  fragment.) 

More  time  for  each  paper,  that  is  what  this  amounts 
to.  Already  profs,  say  they  spend  loo  much  time 
marking  essays.  Fifty  English  papers  to  mark,  in  this 
Harvard  of  the  North,  puts  a  strain  upon  a  Professor. 

However,  the  cutbacks  hurt  me,  the  student,  worst 
of  all.  I  am  trying  to  learn  in  a  third  year  "seminar' 
'  environment  with  49  other  students.  Therefore,  the 
only  time  I  get  lo  approach  work  directly  and  with  any 
depth  is  through  my  papers.  1  spend  time  researching, 
writing  and  revising  and  in  return  I  receive  but  two 
lines.  It  is  simply  unacceptable.  When  the  only  type  of 
individual  contact  I  have  with  mv  professor  is  throuch 
two  such  eloquent  lines  of  his  prose,  something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  educational  process  But  then  I  am 
only  a  confused  student  having  iroubk;  with  words. 

I  do  not  suggest  lowering  academic  standards,  and 
indeed.  I  expect  and  deserve  an  A  only  when  I  have 
earned  it.  In  the  same  way  I  deserve  an  F  if  the  paper 
warrants  it.  A  professor  marks  my  essay  because  he  is 
the  profes.sor.  the  expert,  and  because  I  am  the  student, 
the  learner.  However,  he  must  justify  my  mark  If  he 
can  specify  where  I  have  gone  wrong  in  my  content, 
organization,  or  style,  then  any  mark  is  fair.  But  a  bald, 
seemingly  simple  arbitrary  grade  break-s  down  the 
whole  leaching  process. 

1  want  to  rid  my  papers  of "  "confused  verbiage  "  and 
I  wani  a  specific  indication  of  my  problems.  And  I 
demand  to  be  graded  in  full  consideration  of  my 
individuality.  Perhaps  what  would  be  the  best  rsmedy, 
for  tho,sc  dull  or  conveniently  vague  memories,  would 
be  for  my  professor  to  distribute,  nol  his  last  book  or 
PhD.  thesis,  but  a  random  sampling  of  his 
undergraduate  papers  to  ihe  class.  We  can  all  see  how 
many  times  "confused  verbiage"  appeared  on  his 
papers,  and  ask  him  to  explain  how  he  coped  with  it. 


Education  By 
Participation:  INI  206 


b)'  Doug  Bealc 

One  nf  the  mtiM  innovative  and  unennvenlinnal 
courses  euirenlly  bcinj:  t;(ughl  ai  ihis  uni\'crsit>  is 
Pimrr  tint!  Sinitfiiv  in  Cii\  Potiih  \.  What  makes  Ihis 
Innis  College  coui^e  unique  is  that  it  challenges  the 
Iradilional  academic  approach  hy  placing  the  emphasis 
on  active  panicipalion  in  the  subject  of  study  rather 
than  being  confined  to  a  largely  abstract  and  theoretical 
conkideralion  of  it.  Students  learn  about  political 
processes  at  the  city  level  through  an  internship 
program  set  up  lo  allovi  each  student  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  an  alderman  on  a  spccillc  ward 
pniblem.  in  research,  in  organi/aling  citizen's  groups, 
or  whatever  else  their  aldermen  finds  necessary  or  ■ 
appnipriutc.  As  an  insider  at  City  Hall,  students  otten 
find  themselves  privy  h>  inlornialion  and  the  behind  the 
scenes  polilicing  which  is  not  available  to  the  press  (»r 
others  Thus  the  INI2(lfi  student  is  able  to  gain  a 
perspective  on  city  politics  that  could  not  be  otherwise 
gained  through  reading  or  attending  Iccturvs. 

The  course  was  begun  by  Dr.  Alan  Powell  in  1970 
on  an  experimental  basis  under  the  now  defunct 
prx>gran>  of  Interdisciplinary  Studies,  and  when  taken 
over  hy  Innis  College  it  became  the  first  ctlur^c  on 
which  the  subsequent  urbanpnigram  at  Innis  was  built. 
Powell's  academic  training  is-in  the  area  of  Sociology 
but  he  has  a  long  history  of  political  involvenicm.  He 
was  one  of  the  key  (trganizers  in  the  successful  fight  lo 
stop  the  cotnpletion  of  the  Spadina  expressway  which 
would  have  cul  along  the  western  boundary  of  the 
university.  When  questioned  about  the  uppmach  of  the 
courNC,  Powell's  response  was  thai  "the  political 
process  is  so  subtle  and  sn  fast  that  the  only  way  people 
can  Icam  what  it's  about  is  by  working  in  il.  The 
differtnec  between  my  approach  and  othcr\  is  a  bit  like 
Ihediffcrenec  between  watching  television  and  reading 
a  book  in  that  the  political  process  is  linear  and 
Involves  the  sight,  sound,  touch  —  u  variety  of  the 
learning  senses  in  a  way  that  reading  a  book  doesn't." 

The  eounic  has  periodically  come  under  fire  by 
elements  within  the  faculty  council  or  from  other 
departments  who  charge  that  the  course  does  not  Hi 
into  the  normal  parameters  of  what  an  academic  course 
is  supposed  to  be  about.  They  point  nut  that  there  are  no 
mandatory  writing  assignments,  tests orexaminations. 
Students  evaluate  themselves  in  conjunction  with  the 
instrijctor;  dcscrcpancics  are  arbitrated  by  the  class. 
Professor  Powell  admits  to  what  he  calls  a  "healthy 
mutual  distrust"  between  the  upper  echelon  of  the 
administration  and  himself  but  adds  that  "when  there 
have  been  murmurings  both  registrar  and  principal 
have  come  to  the  defence  of  Ihe  course  because  they 
understand  what  goes  on  in  the  cuun^c  and  they 
understand  its  meaning."  In  fact,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
course  evaluation  fi)rms  compiled -by  students  over  the 
years  is  probably  enough  to  refute  anyone  who  may 
harbor  doubts  as  to  the  course's  validity.  The  common 
slrain  which  runs  through  the  remarks  of  fonner 
students  of  INI2()6  is  that  the  course  was  Ihe  toughest 
and  most  demanding  that  they  had  ever  taken. 

One  gels  the  sense  that  graduates  remain  active  in 
city  politics  long  after  they  have  completed  Ihe  course. 
Some  have  gained  jobs  at  City  Hall  as  a  direct  result  of 
their  participation  m  1N1206,  while  otheri  lend  lo 
become  active  i.nly  when  a  particular  issue  in 
municipal  politics  arises  which  concerns  them. 

Allan  Powell's  chief  aim  in  teaching  the  course  is  to 
"shock  my  students  into  an  understanding  of  what  the 
political  pn>ce.ss  at  the  city  level  is  about.  "  It  seems 
that  the  course  is  highly  successful  in  achieving  this 
end  largely  because  of  its  fi>rmal  which  provides  the 
opportunity,  freediun  and  incentive  to  learn.  One 
wonders  why  Ihcre  are  not  more  courses  like  Ihis  one. 


Pinball:  Back  From  The  Dead 


by  Sandy  T.sc 

Deep  down  in  the  eluuslrophdhic  dunjieons 
ol'  Innis  College  one  will  Hnd  a  ronni  lllled 
wiih  bodies  wrilhing  and  jerking,  as  ifin  pain, 
voices  sercaminj;  as  if  in  agony.  Ihe  bells 
ringing,  tolling  ihc  death  of  another  pinball 
game.  The  badle  ot  man  against  machine  is 
once  again  visible  in  the  reopened  Innis  Pin- 
ball Parlour.  This  is  no  more  evident  than  w  ith 
the  gainc  Cor-Cor,  which  taunts  its  victims 
with  the  words  ""Me  Cor  Cor,  Beat  Ya!" 

While  for  many  people  pinball  is  a  way  lo 
kill  a  little  time,  or  an  inexpensive  hobby,  for 
many  it  becomes  an  all  consuming  passion. 
To  beat  thc^amc  is  the  ultimate  (and  safe) 
manifestation  of  ancient  gladiatorial  battles. 
Every  pinball  afficianado  has  his  own.  per- 
sonal arch-enemy.  One  machine  which  he 
will  play  constantly,  to  Icam  about  his  oppo- 
nent, find  its  weakness  and  defeat  il.  The 
degree  of  success  can  be  mea.sured  by  that  not 
so  elusive  quantity;  Ihe  high  score.  The 
machines  at  Innis  display  the  remarkable 
ability  of  our  players.  The  scores  range  from 
87 ,000  on  Moon  Cre.Uo  to  330 .000  on  yolley. 
and  even  99,000  on  Coiinidown. 

For  many  these  mechanical,  electronic 
monstrosities  are  alive,  and  waiting  for  some 
unsuspecting  victim  lo  casually  stroll  by. 
They  have  their  own  personalities  and  moods. 
This  explains  such  odd  comments  a.s  "The 
machine's  not  giving  me  anything  today  "  or 
"It  s  in  a  bad  mood,  I've  been  getting  zip- 
all".  But  the  enjoyment  isn't  necessarily  get- 
ting the  free  game.  It  seems  that  the  trance- 
like,  dance-like  ritual  that  almost  all  the 
players  engage  in  with  the  machine  can  be 
enough.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
newer  games  when  the  noise  and  tempo  of  the 
sounds  rise  to  a  cres.sendo,  paralleling  the 
excitement  of  the  players  until  the  point  where 
the  climax  of  the  ball  Is  reached;  then  you  start 
all  over  again. 

The  Innis  Pinball  Parlour,  since  its  re- 
opening in  January,  now  sports  seven  games: 
Counldown,  Cor  Cor,  Fast  Draw.  Folley, 
Flash,  Space  Invaders,  and  Moon  Creslo 
(Black  Mait'ic).  The  room  is  open  from  9:00 
a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday.  Atten- 
dants are  always  available  to  make  change  or 
give  refunds,  and  the  price  is  right  at  250  per 
five  ball  game. 


Artwork 
in 

Town  Hail 

The  exhibit  now  hanging  in  Town  Hall  is 
some  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  artist  Pal 
Jeffries.  Pat  was  recently  awarded  a  grant 
from  The  Greenshields  Foundation  of 
Montreal.  She's  interested  in  using  the  money 
to  do  a  large  scale  mural  on  the  south  wall  in 
Town  Hall.  Hertheme  will  be  an  ami  violence 
one  and  all  Innisites  are  encouraged  to  see  her 
exhibit  to  gel  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  work  that 
sjic  docs.  Innis  College  Council's  House 
Committee  will  be  making  a  decision  shortly 
on  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead  with  the  mural. 
If  you  have  any  comments  on  the  idea  of  a 
mural  in  Town  Hall,  or  on  her  work  in  gen- 
eral, please  put  them  on  paper  and  drop  them 
into  room  1 3 1  and  they'll  be  forwarded  to  the 
committee. 


I.C.S.S.  Community 
Involvement  Avv'ards 

Nominations  are  now  open  Tor  all  ten  awards. 
They  arc  awarded  lo  an  Innis  student  for  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  Innis  community 
and  its  social,  ptilitical.  and  athletic  activities. 

Nomination  Forms  Available  In  Rm.  116 
March  2.1  to  April  10 


How  Computers  Change  Our  Lives 


h)  Roddy  Macdiinald 

In  our  lUtKjcni  \MirUi  ctMnpulors  h;i\c  an  d  led  on 
onr  lives  Uvcnlhine  ^^e  ilo  in  djy  lo  day  life  is.  in 
MMiK"  way.  eonirollcd.  rveorded  or  moniloivd  hy 
eonipuleps.  Every  individual  in  our  siKiely  is  cft'ectcd. 
Conipulep.  Icll  us  how  much  wc  earn,  how  niueh  we 
can  spend,  how  effcclively  our  business  is  being  run. 
even  how  much  pas  we're  using  in  our  cars.  Computers 
lake  invcniory  in  our  sloas.  Ihey  prim  ihc  price  laps 
and  Ihcy  calculate  our  bill  at  the  check  out  counter. 
Here  at  U.  of  T  they  keep  our  acadeinic  rvxords.  Ihey 
address  our  mail  and  Ihcy  Icll  us  how  much  wc  owe  (in 
rare  instances  they  issue  us  cheques,  but  il  would  seem 
that  this  is  an  out-dated  function  I).  All  ourcoul^cs  arc 
recorded  on  computer  and  any  chanpes  wc  make  must 
be  registered  in  the  computer  to  be  valid. 

Thcrt  arc  some  students,  though,  whose  lives  are 
affected  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  this.  For  sonwof 
us  the  computer  regulates  not  only  our  social  lives,  but 
our  eating  habits,  sleeping  hours,  academic 
performance  and  even  our  thoughts!  The  compuler^ 
hertat  U  .  ofT.  arc  large  and  powerful,  but.  thankfully. 
Ihcy  only  have  ihis  piiwerful  effect  on  certain  students 
and  even  then,  only  at  certain  times.  The  slixJents 
concerned  are.  of  course,  those  studying  computer 
science.  About  every  three  weeks  when  the  coui>e 
assignments  come  due.  computer  science  students  find 
out  jusi  how  much  those  computers  really  do  change 
their  lives. 

A  computer  science  student  al  U.  of  T.  is  faced  with 
many  pn>hlems  and  long  hourN  al  the  Icmiinal  arc  often 
the  only  way  to  solve  them.  Unlike  many  other 
courses,  most  work  in  CSC  requires  access  to  the 
terminals  and  the  various  machines  that,  in  turn,  give 
access  to  the  central  computer.  Books  can  be  ix;ad  on 
the  subway  or  bus.  but  a  computer  program  requires 
access  to  a  key  punch  (lor  most  courses)  and  to  the 
computer  itself.  Chemistry  labs  have  enough 
equipment  —  usually  —  for  each  lab  gniup  and 
specific  limes  are  allotted  lo  carry  out  one's 
experiments:  running  a  computer  program  requires 
one's  stamina  to  line  up  and  wait  for  a  turn  at  the 
machines. 

The  bane  of  every  computer  science  sludcm's  life  is 
the  broken  key  punch  Arriving  in  the  cniwded 
terminal  rTMim  1  spot  an  uniKCupied  machine:  Luck  of 
the  Gods!  my  timing  is  perfect  I  shoulder  my  way 
thniuph  the  crowds  and  plonk  myself  down  al  the 
machine  after  selling  out  all  my  b<ioks  and  papcr>  (Ihc 
likclihiMKl  of  having  a  machine  taken  while  lining  up 
for  the  card  reader  is  inversely  pn>p<inional  to  the 
perccntapc  of  desk  an-a  one  can  cover  with  personal 
bchingings.  hooks,  jacket,  pens,  rulers,  lots  of  paper 
and  used  cards  are  all  tixils  of  the  trade)  I  set  to  work 
typing  my  cards  Nol  for  long  —  Holy  Broken  Button 
Batman!  Ihc  release  button  doesn't  work  and  I'm  left 
with  half  a  dozen  cards  jammed  in  the  track  and  a 
machine  that  won't  turn  off.  Looking  up  I  sec  the  smug 
looks  on  the  faces  of  those  I  shouldered  past  lo  get  to 
the  machine.  What  a  fool  I  feel:  never  leap  lo  a  machine 
bcfon:  checking  out  the  feel  of  Ihc  place  —  if  the 
crowds  are  frustrated  then  there  arc  likely  to  be  a  lol  of 
br<:kcn  machines  (the  overall  level  of  frustration  in  the 
cn>wd  can  be  judged  hy  how  messy  the  nxini  is.  how 
many  empty  coffee  cups  there  arc  and  how  close  lo 
Friday  il  is.  The  level  of  frustration  indicates  how 
many  broken  machines  there  are:  the  level  of 
frustration  on  a  scale  of  I  to  40  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  square  of  Ihc  number  of  broken  machines). 

By  walking  up  and  down  ihc  aisles  it  is  pos.sible  lo 
spot  someone  who  looks  like  Ihcy  are  about  finished  — 
don't  gel  excited,  they're  not.  No  matter  how  much 
work  has  been  done  the  computer  will  always  ihrow 
out  a  few  errors  just  to  keep  you  guessing. 
Nevertheless  this  is  Ihc  person  to  stand  behind  because 
they'll  be  finished  before  someone  who's  just  starting, 
or  at  lea,sl  Ihcy'll  give  up  stioncr.  The  real  irick  is  lo 
find  someone  who  hasn't  been  "claimed' '  by  someone 
else  waiting  for  a  machine,  or  someone  whose 

"claimant  "  has  been  momentarily  distracted  by  the 


right  breaking  out  al  IhocartI  reader  mci  the  deck  thai  s 
|usl  Ivcn  knocked  lo  the  Hour  la  well  pla..cd  ninlpcc.in 
c.isiK  slan  such  .1  dislrjclioii  il  iioccss.irv  l  Once 
waning  lor  >oui  larjcl  machine  Island  close  and  don  I 
gcl  distracted),  it  is  wise  to  rcgularU  scan  over  the 
other  machines  in  the  mont  to  watch  tor  t>Iher 
"  "claimants" '  vs  hose  target  machines  have  been  vacated 
and  who  have  nol  jcl  jumped  tnio  Ihcir  chair.  This  can 
often  be  a  major  lime  saver  but  it  is  risk) . 

If  one  n^usl  cross  the  nwni  lo  reach  the  chair  in 
question  the  time  factor  becomes  important  If  there  s  a 
hold  up  before  you  get  there  (eg:  a  frustrated  student  — 
whose  cards  have  been  mysteriously  shufllcd  —  grabs 
you  by  the  lapels  and  starts  lo  scream  "I  can't  stand  il 
any  morel  ").  il  is  possible  to  miss  the  opportunity  to 
grab  Ihc  chair  and  al  the  same  time  losc  your  claim  on 
the  machine  you've  been  standing  over  for  Ihc  last  hall 
hour. 

One  way  or  another  it  is  possible  to  get  at  a  key 
punch  machine  that  works  given  sufficient  lime  and 
patience.  The  problems  that  arise  in  trying  lo  use  the 
machine  vary  from  person  to  person.  As  well  il 
depends  on  various  other  facu>rs.  in  general  the 
following  fomtula  applies: 

#  of  pioblems/hour  &  (Kx/timc  of  day  —  #  hours 
sleep  in  last  48/ #  CSC  courses  being  lakcn/where  K  is 
a  constant  that  varies  fmrn  individual  to  individual. 

Having  got  a  key  punch  and  succcs.sfully  typed  your 
pnipram.  the  next  scries  of  problems  arises  when  you 
try  to  run  il.  The  line-up  lo  gel  to  the  card  reader  w  ill 
invanahly  double  in  length  just  after  you  type  the  last 
card  in  your  deck.  My  advice  is  lo  wail  in  your  chair 
and  check  over  your  cards  —  do  nol  go  and  line  up. 
Better  to  wail  until  the  line  gets  shorter,  that  way 
there's  less  chance  that  you'll  lose  your  key  punch 
while  lining  up  When  you  do  go  and  line  up.  leave  the 
key  punch  sUiwly  so  as  nol  lo  attract  attention  to  Ihc 
fact  that  you're  leaving  a  machine  unattended.  If  the 
line  doesn't  gel  any  shorter  then  I  suggest  that  you  take 
a  box  lunch. 

It's  well  worth  your  while  while  to  learn  the  ins  and 
ouis  of  the  card  reader,  and  indeed  the  printer.  It  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  three  or  four  people  poking  prying 
at  the  machine  trying  to  receive  a  partially  digested 
card  or  just  lo  figure  out  why  the  machine  won't  go'. 
One  can  save  a  lol  of  lime  in  the  lineup  if.  knowing  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  machine,  one  steps  loihe  front  of 
the  line  and  with  an  authoritative  voice  explains  how  to 
solve  the  problem.  Indeed  the  greatest  time  saver  is  lo 
offer  to  lest  the  new-corrected  machine  with  one's  own 
cards.  This  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  jumping  the 
queue,  but  be  careful,  if  the  machine  is  still  being 
temperamental  il  is  possible  to  lose  part  of  your  own 
deck  lo  a  hungry  machine.  Il  seems  impossible  lo  judge 
just  when  these  hunger  pangs  will  strike,  but  strike  they 
will.  If  nol  fed  a  certain  number  of  cards  per  day  the 
machine  gets  very  cranky  indeed  (on  the  other  hand, 
coffee  administered  in  any  form  will  do  no  good 
whatsoever,  even  decaffinaled  coffee  will  cause  severe 
problems!).  To  those  new  lo  the  field  of  computer 
science,  students'  anthropomorphism  regarding  the 
machines  may  seem  strange.  The  machines  are  just 
machines,  after  all  but  it  is  hard  not  to  apply  human 
characlensiics  lo  machines  which  behave  like  cranky 
children!  Be  gentle  with  the  machines  and  they  often 
behave  better  The  card  reader  misbehaves  in  various 
ways;  the  most  common  one  is  lo  chew  up  the  cards  il  is 
supposed  to  read .  When  this  happens  the  cards  must  be 
identified  (nol  always  an  easy  task  unless  you  have 
dental  records  lo  compare  with  the  remains)  and  then 
a-lypcd.  The  cycle  starts  again  as  you  line  up  for  a  key  ' 
punch.  On  wcasion  Ihc  reader  will  just  refuse  to  read 
what  appears  lo  be  a  perfectly  good  card.  Humour  Ihc 
machine  hy  retyping  il  — -  it  won't  be  any  different  but 
the  machine  may  feel  better  about  it  (understand  what  I 
mean  about  cranky  children .').  With  a  little  luck  and  a 
lol  of  patience  your  cards  will  be  read  into  the 
computer;  your  prt>blems  are  then  transferred  lo  the 
line  printer 

There  is  very  liille  that  goes  wrtmg  with  Ihc  printer 


on  .1  reciilai  Imsis.  bul  ii  loo  lan  Ix"  annovinp  1  he 
pnnler  has  ;i  hiiikI  oI  in  ou  ii  l).>n'l  piil  sour  car.K  on 
lop  ol  II  Iveau-e  II  nia>  deeiile  lo  dump  ihein  The  lop 
ol  ihe  iiiaehiiie  will  siuljeiils  lift  up  and  unir  e.irJs  will 
Iv  seallercd  all  over  the  llix'r  I  snail)  when  ihis 
hapiiciis  ihe  paper  has  run  out.  but  on  occasion  it  opens 
up  lor  no  other  reason  than  pure  spue.  If  .um  re 
unlocks  it  ssill  nol  only  dump  your  e.irds  but  will  run 
out  of  paper  right  in  the  middle  of  printing  your  oulpui ' 
When  this  happens  tw  o  things  arc  necessary  l-'irst .  one 
musl  put  more  paper  in  the  machine.  This  is  not  tixi 
lough  hut  don't  trj  it  if  you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing.  Putting  paper  in  incorrectly  causes  problems  to 
escalate  al  an  alarming  rate  —  besides,  it  makes 
evcry  bixly  in  the  nmm  more  frustrated  and  so  it's  even 
more  difficult  logel  a  key  punch.  particulaMy  if  you're 
responsible.  Secondly  you  must  rerun  your  program.  If 
your  output  runs  »wer  the  end  of  Ihc  paper  then  it's  not 
wdrth  the  effort  to  try  and  piece  it  together.  In  general 
the  printer  is  the  most  well  behaved  machine  in  the 
terminal  nM)m  (with  Ihe  exception  perhaps,  of  the 
iclephone)  and  you  should  be  able  to  gcl  your  output 
with  little  trouble  if  you  can  survive  Ihe  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  lineup.  The  best  trick  is  to  lake  note  of 
who  s  immediately  in  Inint  of  you  and  wait  patiently  at 
a  distance  (preferably  Umking  busy  al  your  key  punch) 
and  re-join  the  line-up  when  your  output  is  done. 

The  access,  to,  and  temperameni  of.  Ihe  machines 
described  here  represents  less  than  li;ilf  the  pmbkms 
faced  by  Ihc  computer  science  student.  The  most  lime 
consuming  acliviiy  is  the  debugging  of  a  program  once 
it  has  been  run  once.  The  first  stage  is  to  get  rid  of  Ihe 
innumerable,  inevitable,  incredible  syntax  errors. 
Only  the  CSC  student  knows  the  agony  of  searching 
f<ir.  and  the  ecstasy  of  finding,  that  missing  comma 
which  is  responsible  lor  the  long  list  of  mistakes  that 
have  occupied  Ihc  last  90  minulcs  of  your  life.  The 
misplaced  F.ND  LOOP  card  can  cause  immeasurable 
problems  that  may  take  hours  to  solve  F.ven  more 
confusing  are  Ihe  emirs  w  hich  appear  out  of  nowhere: 
the  introduction  of  a  eommcnt  card  inio  an  crrxir-lrce 
program  that  suddenly  becomes  err\>r-fillcd.  or  Ihc 
innocent  change  in  a  data  card  w  hich  introduces  untold 
error.  The  computer  has  a  nasty  hahil  of  doing  (■i(i(//v 
what  its  told  rather  than  what  is  required.  This  can  lead 
to  ci^mplicated  errors  in  logic  which  are:  a)  hard  to 
find,  and  b)  even  harder  to  eradicate  These  cminv 
require  pages  and  pages  of  rough  work  and 
'.omputations  to  trace  them  out  of  Ihe  program 

All  of  these  delights  are  known  to  the  computer 
science  siudcni  The  time  lacior  involved  In  solving 
errors  and  in  using  the  equipment  means  lhal  the 
terminals  arc  as  busy  at  4:00  a  m  as  they  are  at  4.00 
p.m  The  camcradcric  lhal  builds  up  between  those 
unhappy  individuals  (  "Oh  GixJ'  I  know  I'm  one") 
who  re  Ihcre  for  yet  another  "  all  nighter."  does 
oolhing  lo  combat  Ihc  frustration,  tiredness  and  feeling 
of  utter  futility  which  pervades  Ihe  terminal  rooms  late 
at  night.  All-nighters  have  dreadful  effects  on  the  rest 
of  one's  lite.  Early  morning  classes  are  a  write-off  — 
even  if  one  slays  up  long  enough  to  attend  them,  the 
adrenalin  ha.s  ceased  lo  flow  and  Ihe  body  will  nol 
co-operate  in  slaying  upright  in  one's  chair.  An 
all-nighter  prior  lo  a  full  day  of  classes  can  be 
disastrous.  Someone  willing  lo  take  nolcs  in  class  in 
your  stead  is  essential  lo  any  CSC  student. 

Needle!B  to  say  one's  social  life  is  ihmwn  out  the 
window  when  assignments  are  due;  members  of  sports 
teams  regularly  come  under  the  gun  for  poor 
performance  and  regular  meals  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
(or  of  pleasant  dreams  —  usually  at  the  key  punches) 
when  Ihe  call  of  the  computer  is  heard.  One's  whole 
outlook  on  life  changes  after  12  houri  of  solid 
computing,  not  to  mention  one's  liwks  —  that 
haggard,  smelly,  coffee  stained  individual  you  pass  on 
St.  George  during  your  morning  run  is  not  a  wino  bul  a 
computer  science  student! 

Despite  all  this  the  crowds  persist.  Ihc  line-ups 
endure  and  Ihc  all-nighters  remain  a  fad  of  life  at  U  .  of 
T  Worse  than  all  that  though,  there's  another 
assignment  coming  out  nexl  week 


[WITHDRAW  FROM  S.AX.by  L»rry  l>tin»rc«j- 

Let  us  examine  Ihc  bcnclils  derived  fmni  the 
ciislcnccof  the  S  A  C.  in  the  cold  light  of  reason;  cries 
of  "studcni  solidarity  "  should  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

S  A  C  provides  several  services  for  students,  most 
ol  which  are  duplications  of  services  pnwidcd  hy  its 
constituent  councils;  free  films,  pubs,  colloquia. 
newslcllcrs  and  "newspapers'.  All  are  provided  hy 
S.  A  C.  as  well  as  lacully  student  socielics  and  college 
studcni  societies. 

S  A  C  has  provided  a  useful  source  lor  united 
political  action  acniss  campus.  I  emphasize  has.  not 
di>cs.  il  is  my  fimt  belief  that  S.A.C.  is  no  longer 
capuhic  of  gaining  grass  nxMs  support  and  thereft^re  is 
incapahk:  ol  truly  rcprescnling  student  opinion. 
Politically  S- A  C  has  become  impotent  due  lt>  its  lack 
of  conmiunicalion  with  its  consiiiucnis.  COPOUT 
(Council  of  Presidents  al  Ihc  University  of  TiMonlo)  as 
a  representative  body  has  withered  uway  and  is 


essentially  non-exislanl.  I"hc  conclusion:  there  is  no 
cross  campus  political  authority.  There  exists  Ihe 
polcniialaulhority .  hut  at  present  this  remains  potential 
and  nol  actual 

The  weakening  ol  SAC's  political  authority  is 
obvious  everywhere,  hut  primarily. 

( 1 )  The  attitude  of  the  SimciM:  Hall  administration 
lo  SAC; 

(2)  Ih;  behaviour  of  many  student  councils  and 
students  lo  SAC  proposals: 

(.1)  the  acclamation  of  the  HO-KI  SAC  President, 
(and  most  of  the  board); 

|4)  SAC  s  failure  to  convince  students  to  support  its 
number  one  priority  for  the  year;  Ihc  OFS/FEO 
referendum. 

What  remains  is  an  organiution  that  is  redundant  in 
lis  services  (excluding  RBI  which  is  only  affiliated 
with  SAC)  atnl  inelTcvlive  in  its  political  activities.  Il 
consumes  valuabk-  people  giving  diminishing  returns 


in  the  tonus  ol  creativity  or  student  interest. 

Tlie  problem  is  obvious.  SAC  lacks  direction.  Ihe 
choice  IS  cither  dissolution  or  re-cvalualion  of  what 
SAC  is  to  students.  I  would  like  lo  sec  a  mandatory 
.S-ycar  mcmbcr>hip  referendum  (in  some  ways  similar 
to  Ihc  motion  of  Dr.  Bliss  al  CCA  in  1978)  for  all 
student  siKieties.  The  OFS/FEO.  CFS  (or  NUS). 
SAC.  AOSC.  ASSU.  ilw  t'<//-.sm  (which  has  ncvor 
been  given  a  mandate  from  ilsclcctoralcland  yes.  even 
Ihc  ICSS  should  and  must  be  abk  to  justify  their 
existence  to  the  student  body. 

But  what  can  be  dime  now  to  establish  Ihc  need,  n 
lack  of  It.  tor  SAC* 

Kirk-Robcrts  has  ihc  proper  attitude .  SAC  a  very 
similar  to  a  rhino.  Ihc  animal,  not  Ihe  party;  laiy  and 
slow  to  react 

Il  is  lime  lor  Innis  lo  re  assess  iis  relationship  with 
fi  AC.  ,is  It  did  helore  in  an  attempt  to  pull  out  of  SAC. 
and  lor  .SAC  lo  justify  its  very  existence 


EDITORIAL 


Whither  Art  ? 


hy  Michael  Swan 

Thi'.  cs-.;iy  is  uhdui  Djvid  Howie.  Niii  the  real  IJuvid 
Hnwie  liul  a  projeciion  of  him  ihiil  my  niliid  has 
assumed  and  expanded  since  I  lirst  heani  him  when  I 
was  Iburteen  years  iild  and  in  frade  eij-'ht.  This  David 
Howie  boars  no  relation  to  the  man  and  only  a  tenuous 
relation  to  his  projeeied  imajie.  This  is  another  David 
Bowie. 

I  am  not  one  ol  those  consiimate  fans  that  has 
lollowcd  every  nuance  ol  David  Howie's  carc-cr.  I  own 
only  one  of  his  alhums.  Scary  Monsters  ".  which  I 
b<iught  last  fall  when  It  was  released,  and  an  inipoil 
forty-Ovc  with  four  tunes  on  it.  Rebel  Rebel  ". 
"Oucen  Bitch".  '  Sorrow",  and  'The  Port  of 
Amsterdam  ".  1  am  sure  that  the  bassist  on  this 45  is  the 
leader  of  the  Lincolns.  The  Lincolns  aa*  the  most 
technically  pttificient  and  stylistically  precise  band  I 
have  ever  seen .  I  think  that  they  achieve  this  prccisicm 
panly  because  they  are  performing  historians.  They 
perform  precise  rhythm  and  blues  the  way  that 
Nicholas  Harncnquorl  performs  precise  Mozart 
(maybe  more  precise  than  Mozart). I  have  never  seen 
David  Bowie  pcrfonn  live. 

I  have  never  read  a  book  about  David  Bowie  either, 
though  I  have  seen  thCNe  books  in  Cole's  with  pictures 
of  andmgcnous  Bowie  on  the  cover  in  make-up  and  a 
tutu.  I  have  lead  a  couple  of  interviews  with  him. 
though  the  last  one  that  I  read  was  in  "Rolling  Stone" 
when  the  Hemes  album  was  released,  when  Raltinx 
Sltine  was  a  very  different  magazine,  and  that  was  a 
very  long  time  ago  now.  I  have  listened  to  David 
Bowie  on  the  radio  for  eight,  maybe  nine,  year^  now, 
and  I  watched  him  on  television  a  couple  of  limes  when 
I  was  young  enough  to  watch  the  "Midnight  Special  " 

The  little  old  ladies  who  used  to  buy  records  for  the 
Unionville  Centennial  Library  used  to  ask  Grant 
Gordon,  who  started  out  in  the  same  grade  as  I.  what 
popular  music  to  huy.  I  think  that  one  of  the  tittle  old 
ladies  was  Grant's  great  aunt  MxcrZinfty  Siurdiisi  <iiul 
Ihe  Rfil  SpuU'r\  From  Mats  came  out  Grant  made  sure 
that  (he  little  old  ladies  got  all  the  David  Bowie  as  it 
was  released.  I  used  to  take  them  home  and  play  them 
over  and  (^ver  ajiain .  The  ones  I  remember  most  were 
Ziguy  Slunluxl  ami  The  SpiJen  Frinn  Mars. 
Young  Amcriians  and  Heroes.  Chtiii>^s  H 
came  out  after  I  had  begun  university  and  could  not  go 
to  the  Unionville  Centennial  Library  and  take  it  out 
anymtirc.  Fnim  a  distance  (we  were  never  close 
friends)  Gram  Gordon  and  I  shared  a  great  deal  of 
music.  The  last  time  I  talked  to  Grant  he  was  in 
highschool  preparing  lo  go  lo  Mohawk  College  and 
begin  a  career  in  sol.:r  energy.  He's  prt)bably  making 
money  now  while  I  waste  away  here  at  U  of  T. 

The  Unionville  Library  never  got  "Aladin  Sane  " 
hut  I  did  hear  it  complete  once,  on  CHUM  FM  just 
before  they  went  ct>rrupt  when  I  was  in  grade  12. 1  have 
a  distinct  memory  of  it  being  great,  though  I  have  no 
memory  of  how  it  sounded.  I'm  sure  1  listened  to 
Hiinkv  l)iire\  but  all  I  can  remember  is  the  jacket 
painting.  I  know  there  was  another  early  album,  just  a 
colleclion  of  early  singles,  that  I  never  heard.  Thai 
album  IS  pnibabK  nol  available  ansiiiorc  I  remeniher 
thai  on  the  albull-  cover  Howie  liHiked  a  lot  like  Mr. 
Halladay  (Uncle  Walls  i  whoiaught  ine  gr.ide  7  and  X. 

I  saw  the  man  who  fell  lo  earth  last  Novemher  .ind 
found  niyselt  triughing  alone  in  the  theatre  The 
director  ot  the  'Hovie  showed  an  annoying  .concern 
with  his  an.  il  he  had  concealed  his  concern  it  would 
have  been  a  belter  movie,  and  funnyer.  I'm  sure  Howie 
thought  he  was  making  a  Mars  Brothers  epic.  Ihe 
movie  doesn't  reallj  say  much  aboiii  Howie's  ability  to 
act.  anil  one  '.an  loreive  much  in  one  s  heroes, 

II 

David  H<iwic  ol  course,  plays  a  Lcntral  lolc  in  the 
dcveUipmenI  of  the  .ilhum  as  a  lorm  of  art  He  is  ilie 
great  synthCfi-.l  who,  by  Nirniwmg  Iroiii  tveryhody 
else,  creates  a  new  an  When  1  first  heard  him  on/iv^n 
Siurtiust  I  connccleil  him  with  Ihe  Mood>  Hhies.  whti 
had  more  or  less,  invented  the  concept  album.  I  also 
connected  him  with  the  Bee  Gees,  lilion  John  and 
l-.ngleben  Huniperdink  Despite  Ihc  album  cover  1 
imagined  hiin  in  a  tuxedo  performing  in  front  ol  j 
Frank  Sinatra  style  orchestra  Such  is  the  confusion  of 
youth  and  the  influence  ol  television  in  our  lives. 


I  refused  to  asswiate  David  Bowie  with 
Cooper  because  I  didn't  like  Alice  Cooper  until 
sometime  between  grade  nine  and  ten.  Everyone  else 
was  making  this  connection.  I  remember  "Tiger  Beat  " 
magazine  asking  twelve  year  old  girls  lo  choose 
between  David  Bowie  and  Alice  Cooper  as  alternative 
heart  throbs.  I  think  thai  they  proposed  to  analyze  the 
girls'  personality  on  the  basis  of  their  choice.  This  wa.s 
strange  because,  at  the  time,  both  were  posing  a.s 
homosexuals  for  some  son  or  other. 

The  Moody  Blues'  concept  albums  were  exciting  for 
a  fourteen  year  old  when  I  wa.s  fourteen,  but  I'm 
twenty-two  now  and  they're  awful.  We  arc  all 
romantics  when  we  are  fourteen.  At  the  time  nobody 
was  saying  ihal  '/J^Ky  SiurttnM  was  a  concept  album 
but  I  simply  assumed  that  il  was.  It  didn't  have  a  plot 
but  then  concept  albums  weren't  supp<ised  to  have 
plot,  they  were  supposed  to  have  a  concept.  The  word 
"concept  "  became  an  anachronism  very  quickly; 
something  that  Robin  William.s  proves  with  Ihe  title  of 
his  record  "Reality. . . .  What  a  Concept!  "  The  word 
"  "concept  "  here  betrays  someone  who  was  young  in 
197!1  and  never  grew  up.  A  figure  that  i.s  now  worthy  of 
laughter. 

What  Zifi.!;}-  Sluriliisi  did  have  was  characters  and  a 
theme.  Rather  than  Ihe  asual  rix:k  and  roll  lyrics  that 
directly  addressed  adolescent  issues;  like  sex  and  fear 
and  death  to  be  answered  with  alienation.  Bowie  wrote 
"  dramatic  lyrics  ",  aniund  a  single  iheme  (heroes  and 
her  worship  —  Bowie  is  quite  a  Victorian)  and  made 
Zi,i;,i;\  Sturiliist  into  the  first  of  a  new  kind  of  album. 
Ziggy  Stardust  takes  the  step  forward  from  the  unity  of 
slate  of  mind  on  the  Beatle"s  Double  White  albums  and 
the  schlocky  romanticism  of  any  of  the  Moody  Blues 
albums  (strangely  their  best  was  the  first.  Ninbis  hi 
While  Saiiiu  made  while  they  were  still  undtr  the 
tutelage  of  Paul  McCartney)  and  creates  a  new  art 
form,  the  concept  album. 

Of  course  nobody  says  '"concept  album"*  anymore, 
but  we  need  a  Icrmto  indicate  Ihc  difference  between 
these  units,  or  works,  and  simple  records  — 
collections  of  recorded  music.  David  Bowie  is  still  out 
there  making  concept  albums  even  if  no  one  says 
concept  album  anymore,  and  too  many  people  use  the 
word  album  for  things  like  Billy  Joel  records,  which 
can  be  good  or  bad.but  which  arc  nol  the  same  thing. 

Tliis  new  art  form  which  David  Bowie,  along  with 
many  others,  created  is  still  in  its  inlancy.  and  still 
largely  unrectignized.  This  may  sound  like  Tm 
claiming  a  lot  for  a  little  —  something  like  a  twelve 
year  old  claiming  eternal  value  for  Donny  Osmond 
recorvls  —  but  an\  claims  for  an  art  in  its  inlancy  will 
seem  exaggerated.  Monteverdi"s  claim  for  opem 
would  have  iK'cn  absolutely  silly  il  they  weren't  true 
Like  opera  in  its  infancy  (and  in  its  reinvention  by 
Wagner)  the  album.  tho\jgh  ii  uses  new  musical 
techniques,  is  not  primarily  in  musical  art.  il  is 
parimarily  liierarv . 
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This  literary  musical  form  has  a  place  in  the  hisitiiy 
ot  oui  Lulliirc  Ihc  hislory  ol  wcslcril  cultrjtc  is  ;t 
palleni  ol  increasing  stralitlcalion  and  divive  of  one 
section  ol  culluie  ior  anolher.  Tlicdevelopiiiciil  ol  this 
stralification  basit.ally  follows  the  history  tif  education 
and  class.  It  goes  soniethmg  like  this 

in  Ihc  Beginning' there  'waCimly  rnrc  level  ()l  cultB«»- 
lor  hiinipcdii  man  and  evcry'isody  participated  in  tl 
This  is  pre-Christian  and  pre-Roman  culture  and  is  |(M> 
long  ago  lo  talk  about.  At  Ibis  lime  there  was  imly  one 
k'j^el  ol  education  and  only  one  class,  and  society  had  a 
basically  tribal  organization.  This  is  a  very  dim 
memory  in  Furopean  culture  although  moa-  recent  in 
African  cultuu:  for  example. 


With  Ihe  creation  of  the  Rorrun  Empire  and  Ihc 
introduction  of  Christianity  Europe  undergoes  a 
commercial  revolution.  The  money  economy  begins, 
there  is  a  greater  mobility  of  both  goods  and  people  and 
Ihe  nation  slate  arises  to  protect  this  new  mobility. 
With  this  comes  institutionalized  education  (a 
byproduct  of  Christianity),  a  two  tiered  class  structure 
and  a  two  titrrcd  culture.  Culture  is  divided  into  culture 
and  folk  culture  It  also  could  be  divided  into  literate 
and  nonliterate  culture;  il's  Ihe  same  division. 

These  two  kinds  of  culture  had  a  fairiy  close 
relationship.  Joquin  des  Pres  borrowed  folk  tunes  for 
his  complicated  masses  and  townspeople  sang  church 
music  at  dances  and  staged  episodes  from  the  Bible. 

On  Ihe  heels  of  the  commercial  revolution  comes  Ihc 
industrial  revolution,  and  with  il  a  new  class  (ihe 
middle  class)  and  a  thne  tiered  culture  to  replace  the 
two  tiered  system.  This  was  not  an  overnight  prr>ccss 
though  we  often  talk  about  how  sudden  a  change  Ihe 
indu.slria'  revolution  was.  It  lakes  a  while  for  a  new 
class  and  a  new  level  of  culture  lo  develop.  The  new 
siraiiricalion  didn  t  nrally  solidify  until  .things  like 
James  Watt  s  steam  engine  brought  about  the  second 
half  of  the  industrial  revolution  (what  might  be  called 
the  heavy  industrial  revolution)  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  with  Ibis  second  half  of  the  industrial 
revolution  that  the  middle  cla.ss  became  such  a  large 
consumer  power  that  they  had  the  upper  class  both 
politically  and  culturally  on  the  run. 

Culture  came  in  three  categories;  high,  low  and  folk. 
Low  culture  is  the  contribution  of  the  new  middle  class 
who  are  literate  bul  not  literate  enough  for  high  culture, 
which  was  becoming  an  increasingly  complicated 
tradition.  Malhew  Amold"s  essays  are  about  the  rise  of 
middle  class  culture,  whereas  Carlysle  s  essays  arc 
about  Ihe  rise  of  middle  class  political  and  economic 
power;  they  were  both  commeniing  on  the  same 
phenomenon. 

During  the  IX7()"s  and  I880"s  high  culture  was 
producing  Wagner"s  music-dramas,  low  culture  was 
prixlucing  Gilbert  and  Sullivan"s  operettas,  and  folk 
culture  was  pniducing  Ihe  sea  shanties  of  New  England 
whalers.  All  of  this,  we  would  now  say.  is  great  art.  but 
at  the  time  there  was  an  ever  increasing  tendency  lo 
attribute  a  value  lo  art  hy  virtue  of  what  strtilaofculturc 
it  came  from.  The  terms  "high  "  and  ■'low  "  were 
meant  to  imply  this  value  system  and  Ihc  word  culture 
was  on  thought  lo  apply  to  what  vve  now  call  folk 
culture'.  The  pervasiveness  of  this  system  of  values  is 
demonstrated  by  the  career  of  John  Sullivan  of  the 
(iilbert  and  Sullivan  team.  Sullivan  was  enormously 
successful  writing  opcre-tias  with  Richard  GilK'rt  but 
he  fell  that  in  order  lo  live  up  to  his  calling  as  an  ari.isi 
•  he  had  to  write  sonie  serious  niusic  in  Ihe  tradition ,oi 
high  l  ulture".  John  Sullivan's  high  art  is  dreary  and 
rightfully  lorgollen  while  such  inspired  tunes  as  "The 
Modern  Major  (icneral"  have  survived  a  hundred 
years  What  is  imptirtant  though  is  nol  thai  Sullivan 
fiiiled'al  high  a'tTTFitn  rtim  her-a  capable  ancl-aware' 
artist,  succumbed  to  this  value  system. 


cont'd 
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The  new  ihrce  tiered  system  of  culture  had  barely 
fnnificd  its  position  when  it  came  under  attack,  and  it 
siill  is  under  attack,  by  the  technological  revolution. 
The  technological  revolution  begins  with  the 
application  of  electricity.  It  finit  touches  the  world  of 
culture  with  radio,  and  the  first  property  .of  culture  it 
touches  is  music.  Marconi  made  the  first  transatlantic 
broadca.sdl  sometime  around  1880,  but  it  wa.sn't  until 
the  first  world  war.  when  the  twentieth  century  really 
began,  that  economics  brought  about  the  ownership  of 
radios  by  a  large  part  of  European  and  American 
society. 

High  culture  is  a  bust  on  the  radio.  A  person  cannot 
listen  to  five  and  one  half  hours  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  on 
the  radio,  especially  on  a  1920  crystal  witness.  So 
music  hall  tunes  and  jazz  battled  for  possession  of  radio 
land.  Eventually  the  vigour  of  the  American  dream 
overcame  and  jazz  reigned  supreme.  In  order  to 
survive  music  hall  tunes  had  to  join  with  jazz  elements 
to  produce  tin  pan  and  alley  and  broadway  show  tunes 
(the  American  music  hall). 

Jazz  practically  invented  popular  culture,  and 
popular  culture  took  over  as  the  middle  clas.s  culture. 
The  old  nineteenth  century  low  culture  had  been 
exactly  parallel  to  high  culture.  It  mirrored  high  culture 
in  all  its  forms  —  where  high  culture  had  music 
dramas,  low  cultuio  had  melodrama.  Jazz,  however, 
was  a  middle  class  entertainment  (performed  by  lower 
class  artists)  that  had  no  corresponding  form  in  high 
culture.  Where  nineteenth  century  low  culture  had 
often  been  a  cheap  replication  of  high  culture,  jazz 
made  popular  culture  independent  of  high  culture  with 
an  integrity  of  its  own ,  to  be  judged  on  its  own  criterion 
(it  don't  mean  a  thing  if  it  ain"t  got  that  .swing).  The 
value  system  that  John  Sullivan  suffered  under  is  les.s 
and  less  meaningful  in  popular  culture. 

Popular  culture  is  accessable  and  appealing  to  all. 
The  proliferation  of  the  technology  it  feeds  upon 
(radio,  television,  tape  recorders,  record  players, etc.) 
has  also  made  it  unavoidable.  And  with  the  onslaught 
of  popular  cultua-  high  culture  has  retreated  to  the 
universiiics.  The  retreat  began  in  the  I920"s  in  the 
world  of  music  with  Arnold  Schoenburg  and  others 
who  found  that  they  could  not  survive  unless  they 
could  seji  iheir  work  and  themselves  to  universities. 
The  market  for  high  cultur?  had  been  shrunk  by  the 
expansion  of  popular  culture  to  the  point  where  it  could 
not  support  the  most  important  and  creative  artists  of 
the  time  Today  there  is  not  a  major  composer  who  has 
not.  at  some  lime,  worked  for  a  university.  From 
Murrr.y  Schaefer  through  Morton  Subotnick  to 
Pendccrcki.  even  when  they  arc  not  working  for  a 
university  they  use  university  facilities  attd  need  the 
universif/  seal  of  approval  to  make  their  work 
markctjble 


This  process,  whereby  the  academe  lakes  overcast 
off  high  culture,  is  now  repeating  itself  in  other  arts. 
The  most  obvious  current  exantple  is  the  rise  of  the 
writer  in  residence.  Only  one  hundred  years  ago  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  critic  (Friedrich  Nietche.  for 
example)  who  did  not  work  for  a  university.  Could 
Northrop  Frye  exist  outside  of  the  academic  worid. 

Popular  culture  has  also  been  forcing  folk  culture  out 
of  existence.  It  has  fallen  to  academic  culture  to  record 
folk  culture  before  it  does.  This  is  purely  an  exercise  in 
history.  It  is  also  a  discipline  that  began  and  is  most 
developed  in  music.  Bella  Bartock  and  his 
contemporaries  invented  ethnomusicology  partly  as  a 
reaction  to  the  disappearance  of  folk  culture.  During 
the  1960  s  the  folk  music  movement  spoke 
romantically  of  preserving  a  folk  music  tradition  that 
was  disappearing  along  with  the  culture  that  it 
belonged  to.  In  their  attempts  to  preserve  folk  music 
they  almost  systematically  destroyed  it  by 
amalgamating  styles,  playing  it  on  the  wrong 
instruments  and  playing  it  in  concert  settings  over 
loud-speaker  systems.  Bella  Banok  knew  that  he  had 
no  hope  of  preserving  Hungarian  folk  culture,  because 
in  the  final  analysis  people  want  to  move  to  the  city ,  gel 
a  good  job.  buy  a  refrigerator  and  a.transistor  radio.  All 
Bartok  could  do  was  record  the  culture  and  its  music, 
which  he  did. 

If  academic  culture  has  become  the  preserve  of  a 
small  group  who  not  only  receive  the  specialized 
education  required  to  participate  in  academic  culture, 
but  who  subsequently  choose  academic  culture  over 
popular  culture.  (And  though  the  academic  culture  has 
important  economic  and  political  pow^  it  is  clear  that 
they  arc  a  marginal  group  in  stKiety  —  ask  yourself 
how  many  radio  stations  you  can  listen  to  Mahler  on. 
and  how  many  you  can  Jiear  Billy  Joel  on  and  then 
admit  that  the  Mahler  stations  are  subsidize'd  by  Billy 
Joel  listeners.) 

And  if  folk  culture  is  simply  disappearing  as  more 
and  more  of  the  world  is  subject  to  the  technological 
revolution  then  it  would  seem  that  western  culture  is 
returtimg  to  its  original  state  in  which  everyone 
participates  in  the  same  culture,  popular  culture.  This 
is  what  Marshall  McLuhan  called  the  "global 
village  "'  The  conclusion  that  we  all  participate  in  the 
same  culture  and  possess  the  same  art  once  we 
succumb  to  popular  culture  is.  of  course,  wrong.  As 
society  transforms  itself  with  new  economies  and  new 
technologies  it  docs  not  become  less  .stratified  but  more 
stratified.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  pattern  that  we 
have  .seen  develop  with  the  other  major  changes  in  our 
civilization  —  the  pattern  of  more  complicated 
relationships  and  heavier  tieres  in  the  culture  —  should 
reverse  itself  with  this  revolution. 


Ptipular  cultua'  is  capable  of  being  bnyken  at  any 
point  and  reussembled  in  any  configuration.  Popular 
culture  conlatns  a  huge  amount  of  malenal  and  every 
kind  of  un.  One  person  is  capable  of  participating  in 
t>nly  a  small  part  of  it  and  a  person's  social  class, 
economic  class,  and  education  can  be  defined  by  the 
popular  an  that  an  individual  chooses.  Every 
individual  in  the  s^Kicty  defines  his  popular  culture, 
and  his  popular  culture  defines  him. 

We  can  all  leli  the  difference  between  Lawrence 
Welk  fans  and  David  Bowie  fans.  Neither  group  knows 
the  art  of  the  other  group  but  both  aisume  a  dislike  of 
the  alien  an.  The  Lawrence  Welk  fan  is  likely  to  have 
certain  possessions,  dress  in  a  certain  way.  have  a 
certain  type  of  job.  education,  and  hold  certain  values. 
Few  of  these  elements  are  likely  to  correspond  in  the 
David  Bowie  fan.  If  we  were  to  goon  to  enumerate  the 
complete  record  collection  of  the  Lawrence  Welk  fan. 
or  the  c.impletc  record  collection  of  the  David  Bowie 
fan,  and  UK>k  also  at  the  literature  they  read  and  the  art 
they  like,  we  could  specify  the  difference  between  this 
David  Bowie  fan  and  other  David  Bowie  fans,  or  this 
Lawrence  Welk  fan  and  other  Lawrence  Welk  fans. 
We  could  arrive  at  a  picture  of  the  individual  almost  as 
clear  as  what  we  might  arrive  at  from  a  petrional 
knowledge  of  him. 

This  principle  of  definition  of  the  individual  by  the 
art  he  identifies  with  works  best  with  popular  music 
simply  because  there  is  so  much  more  popular  music  to 
choose  from  than  television,  for  example.  1  would 
guess  that  there  has  been  about  as  much  popular  music 
in  the  twentieth  century  as  there  has  been  art  music  in 
the  history  of  Europe  before  the  twentieth  century.  It  is 
also  the  most  accessible  of  the  popular  arts;  anybody 
can  listen  to  a  radio  —  you  don"i  even  have  to  own  one 
and  you  don't  have  to  speak  English.  Not  anybody  can 
read  a  book . 
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What  arc  the  possibilities  of  an  anisi  who  can  master 
the  whole  of  this  literature?  If  an  artist  could  be  aware 
of  the  entire  ranee  of  the  literature  of  popular  music, 
and  knew  the  pk'-.e  of  popular  music  in  the  history  of 
western  culture,  and  if  that  artist  was  capable  of 
synthesizing  this  material  in  the  creation  of  his  own. 
oiiginal  art.  what  would  he  produce? 

If  an  artist  is  aware  of  the  way  that  each  individual 
defines  himself  by  the  art  he  chooses,  and  is  aware  thai 
this  is  most  o'.^viously  the  case  in  adolescent  culture, 
the  artist  wouid  first  work  in  adolescent  forms  and 
second  w  ould  be  aware  of  what  Northn^p  Fryc  calls  the 
three  A's  of  the  modern  curriculum:  alienation, 
anitiety.  and  absurdity.  The  stress  would -foH-on 
alienation. 

R(xfc  and  roll  provides  us  with  two  excellent 
^  symbolic  analogies  for  the  experience  of  alienation. 

I  They  arc  iht;  man  from  (or  the  man  in)  outer  space,  and 

,  the  drug  addict.  David  Bowie  is  the  man  who  has 

I  brought  these  symbols  into  the  sharpest  focus. 


ASHES  TO  ASHES 

Do  you  remember  a  guy  that's  been 

in  such  an  early  song 

I've  heard  a  rumour  from  Ground  Control 

Oh  no,  don't  say  it's  true 

They  got  a  message  from  the  Action  Man 

I'm  happy,  hope  you're  happy  too 

I've  loved  all  I've  needed  love 

sordid  details  following 

The  shrieking  of  nothing  is  killing  me 

Just  pictures  of  Jap  girls  in  synthesis 

And  I  ain't  got  no  money  and  I  ain't  got  no  hair 

But  the  planet  is  glowing 

Ashes  lo  ashe:>  funk  to  funky 
Wc  kntvw  Major  Tom's  a  junkie 
strung  out  in  heaven's  high 
Hitting  an  all  lime  low 


Time  and  again  I  tell  niysclf 
I'll  stay  clean  tonight 

But  the  little  green  wheels  ore  following  me 

Oh  no.  not  again 

I'm  stuck  with  a  valuable  friend 

I'm  liappy.  hope  you're  happy  loo 

One  flash  of  light  but  no  smoking  pistol 

I've  never  done  gi>od  things 

I've  never  done  bad  things 

I've  never  done  unylliing  out  of  the  blue 

I  want  an  axe  lo  break  the  ice 

1  want  to  come  down  right  now 

Ashes  to  ashes  funk  to  funky 
We  know  Major  Tom's  a  junkie 
Strung  out  in  Heaven's  high 
Kilting  an  all  time  low 

My  mama  said  lo  gel  things  done 
Yon  belter  noi  mess  with  Major  Tom 

'nimughoui  the  Scary  MimMcn  album,  which 
"Ashes  lo  Ashes"  comes  from.  Bowie  brings  together 
all  of  the  vocabulary  that  he  has  used  over  the  yean,  and 
explains  it.  The  album  is  a  kind  of  consolidation  of  the 
mcaning<if  his  art  uptothis  point.  "Ashes  lo  Ashes"  is 
the  most  obvious  example  of  this  with  lis  direct 
reference  to  Bowie's  first,  and  probably  his  largest,  hit 
single.  "Space  Oddity,"  "Ashes  to  Ashes"  connects 
the  two  most  important  and  impressive  analogues  for 
alienation;  the  drug  addict  and  the  man  in  outer  space. 

These  are  effective  analogues  for  alienation  in  the 
modernist  landscape  The  man  in  space  is  cul  off  from 
the  whole  of  stKiety  and  from  nalure.  He  has  no 
stiniulae  other  ihon  those  deliberately  and  artifically 
provided  for  him.  Bowie  first  takes  advantage  of  this  in 
Space  Oddity  wiih  ihc  exchange  between  Major  Tom 
and  Ground  Control.  Ground  Control  is  Major  Tom's 
only  contact  with  the  world  and  provides  him  with  the 
only  available  picture  of  ii.  Ground  Control  dictates  to 
him  a  world  without  meaning,  about  which  he  has  no 
choice  and  over  which  he  has  no  control.  The  only 
choice  thai  Major  Tom  can  and  finally  docs,  exercise 
over  Ihc  world  is  to  cut  off  communication  with 
Ground  Control  —  CNScniially  committing  suicide  to 
the  world. 

This  alienated  man  is  also  the  hero.  —  ihe 
newspapc^^  want  to  know  whose  shirt  he  wea^^.  —  and 
as  a  hero  he  holds  the  same  position,  both  physically 
and  socially,  as  tlx  anisl.  He  is  able  to  look  down  upon 
the  world  and  report  on  its  condition.  This  is  why  it's 
appropriate  that  Major  Tom  should  reappear  as  a  drug 
addict.  The  drug  addict  is  not  only  alienated  from  the 
world  but  is  alienated  from  his  own  body;  he 
manipulates  his  reality  with  chemicals  and  the 
chemicals  in  turn  manipulate  him  because  he  is  himself 
a  part  ofthe  realily  he  is  trying  to  escape.  Asa  victim  of 
his  own  chemicals  the  drug  addict  can  even  be  said  to 
be  less  than  human.  A  drug  addict  in  space  (the  Major 
Tom  of  "Ashes  to  Ashes  ")  is  the  most  alienated  man 
pn.ssible  —  exiled  from  society  and  from  himself  — 
and  is  therefore  the  best  possible  artist  because  he  is  the 
most  objective  consciousness. 

The  relationship  between  Ground  Control  and  Major 
Tom  is  reverricd  in  Ashes  lo  Ashes.  Whereas  in  Space 
Oddity  MajorToin  could  only  react  to  Ground  Control. 
Major  Tom  now  takes  the  initiative,  describing  the 
world  to  Ground  Control:  Ground  Control  lakes  a 
message  from  the  Action  Man.  Major  Tom's  message 
is  that  he  doesn't  want  lo  be  the  hero  or  the  artist 
anymore. 

"I  want  an  axe  to  break  the  ice 
I  want  lo  come  down  right  now" 

This  is,  of  course,  impo.ssible  because  Ground 
Control  exercises  no  control  and  neither  docs  Major 
Tom. 

'Time  and  again  I  tell  myself 
I  II  stay  clean  tonight" 

Major  Tom  tries  lo  deny  his  role  as  hero  by 
describing  his  life  as  an  effect  without  a  cause: 

"One  flash  of  light  but  no  smoking  pistol 

I've  never  done  gixxl  things 

I've  never  done  bad  things 

I've  never  done  anything  out  of  the  blue" 

But  this  is  what  makes  him  both  a  hero  and  an  artist. 
His  life  is  a  medium  through  which  the  world  expresses 
itself;  he  has  no  freedom  and  no  individuality. 


i 


VII 

Boih  Major  Tom  and  Ziggy  Stardust,  the  two 
spacemen  artists,  arc  victims  of  otiicr  people's 
perceptions  of  them.  In  Moonagc  Daydream  Ziggy 
breaks  down  into  nonsense  as  he  tries  to  strike  a  pose 
that  suits  everybody.  In  contrast  Major  Tom  is 
constantly  removing  himself  farther  from  the  world  in 
his  attempt  to  avoid  his  role,  and  ironically  becomes  a 
more  and  more  appropriate  artist.  Both  commit  the 
HKk  and  roll  suicide  with  opposite  results.  Neither  can 
completely  scll-deslruct  because  it  is  not  an 
appropriate  rcllcction  lo  the  world  They  can. 
Iiowcvcr,  commit  mck  and  n)ll  suicide  by  subjecting 
themselves  entirely  lo  the  world  around  them.  Major 
Tom  does  this  by  becoming  a  drug  addict  and 
alienating  himself  from  the  world.  Ziggy  docs  it  by 
becoming  an  artist  and  subsuming  the  world  in 
himself 

These  two  images  —  the  image  of  Major  Tom 
drifting  away  from  the  world  and  Ziggy  Stardust 
coming  into  the  world  and  making  himself  the  centre  of 
it  —  define  the  comic  and  tragic  poles  in  Bowie's 
work.  Bowie's  tragic  vision,  like  Shakespeare's  in 
King  Lear,  is  one  in  which  the  horror  of  tragedy  is  not 
in  failure  but  in  ultimate  alienation.  Bowie's  comic 
vision  can  best  be  described  as  the  oppo.sitc  of  this, 

"Give  me  your  hand  for  your'rc 
not  alone/wonderful" 

VIII 

It  IS  the  tragic  and  comic  vision  of  Bowie's  that 
makes  it  especially  significant  in  the  setting  of 
modernism.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Bowie  ha.s  yet  to 
produce  either  a  comedy  or  tragedy  lo  date.  Though  an 
argument  could  be  made  for  a  comic  structure  inZi's^^.v 
Stanliisi.  If  the  comic  structure  of  a  story  involves  a 
character  who  tries  lo  impose  a  siructun:  on  an  absurd 
world,  then  it  is  obvious  that  Ziggy  is  such  a  character. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  impose  this 
structure  Ziggy  must  commit  the  twck  and  txill  suicide 
and  sacrifice  his  individuality. 


All  of  Bowie's  albums  arc  satirical  rather  than 
tragic,  comic  or  epic.  This  is  obvious  especially  in  the 
more  recent  tunes,  such  as  "Up  the  Hill  Backwards" 
and  "Fashion,"  but  is  also  true  of  older  material  like 

"The  Year  of  the  Diamond  tJogs,"  More  importantly, 
the  albums  follow  satirical  structure  as  a  whole.  The 
albums  begin  by  plunging  the  listener  into  dramatic 
situations  and  dramatic  characters  that  arc  so  extreme 
that  wc  must  react  loihcni  and  then,  at  the  end.  usually 
the  last  cut  of  an  album,  he  pulls  us  away  fmm  the 
drama  to  let  us  judge  the  situation  from  a  great 
di.stancc.  There  is  no  resolution  of  any  of  the  conflicts 
established  in  the  body  of  the  work   Side  one  of 

"Hcrtws"  is  an  excellent  example  of  satinc  lomi 
Bowie  uses  an  extremely  interesting  vacation  of  this 
form  with  "Scary  Monsie.s  "  in  which  the  song  that 
performs  the  important  role  of  judgement  is  presented 
twice:  first  at  the  beginning  of  the  album  and  then  at  the 
end.  In  the  first  verriion  of  the  song  the  lyrics  arc 
translated  into  Japanese  and  the  arrangement  of  elcctnc 
sounds  is  particularly  harsh  and  extreme.  It  seems  that 
wc  arc  in  pandemonium  with  the  first  cut.  By  the  time 
wc  arrive  at  the  end  of  side  two  we  have  been  subjected 
lo  such  a  detailed  picture  of  absurdity  that  wc  arc 
reconciled  to  the  viewpoint  of  that  initial  blast  of 
confusion  and  Bowie  gives  us  a  resigned  and 
reconciled  version  of  that  first  song. 

Satire  is,  of  course,  the  most  characteristic  fonti  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Bccket's  Waiting  For  Godot  is 
misnamed;  it  is  not  a  "iragicomedy"  it  is  a  satire  and 
the  reason  modern  novels  like  Barthc's  (Ti^rv'  i  Cniui 
Roy  and  Pynchon's  Gr<mVv'.v  Ruiitlxny  arc  picaresque 
is  that  the  picaresque  novel,  more  than  any  other  kind 
of  novel,  lends  itself  to  satire.  What  is  significant  about 
Bowie's  satire  is  the  possibility  for  cither  tragic  or 
comic  vision. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  tragedy  or  comedy 
in  the  twentieth  century  (there  is  a  great  deal  of  farce 
but  almost  no  comedy).  Manyhavedeclaredthalthc.se 
two  are  impossible  arts  in  this  society.  How  then  docs 
Bowie  achieve  tragic  and  comic  vision  while 
maintaining  a  satiric  form?  I  think  that  Bowie  docs  this 
by  means  of  a  limited  sympathy  for  all  of  his  characters 
while  maintaining  a  minimum  sympathy  for  the 
settings  of  the  characters.  One  does  not  feel 
sympathetic  toward  Bccket's  characters,  though  one 
might  pity  them.  This  is  intentional  on  Beckcl's  pan. 
he  distances  the  audience  from  characters  by  making 
them  very  alien,  and  fnim  the  play  by  constantly 
reminding  the  audience  that  it  is  a  play  in  the  lines  of 
one  or  all  of  the  characters.  You  may  pity  Vladimeer, 
Estragon,  Potso  and  Lucky  but  you  cannot  -have 
sympathy  for  them.  On  the  other  hand  Bowie's 
characters  soliliquize  in  song  form  and  because  they 
speak  their  thoughts  and  fecling,s  directly  lo  the 
audience  (it  is  not  something  we  overhear,  as  in  a  play) 
there  is  more  potential  for  sympathy.  When,  for 
instance,  the  young  lover  of  "Queen  Bitch  "  comes  to 
see  how  he  has  been  victimized  by  his  omnisexual 
consort  he  is  alone  in  his  clleventh  floor  hotel  room  and 
he  lies  down  on  the  bed  lo  consider  his  course  of  action 
and  he  says. 

The  bed  is  so  cold 

It  don't  feel  like  no  bed  at  all. 

At  this  point  wc  sympathize  w  ith  someone  who  finds 
himself  degraded  by  a  situation  but  knows  that  there  is 
nothing  lo  replace  this  when  he  withdraws  from  it.  The 
young  lover  will  be  the  architect  of  his  own  loneliness 
and  though  wc  may  not  personally  have  ever  been 
gilled  by  a  transvcsiitc  sex  maniac  we  can  sympathize 
with  the  young  man, 

IX 

A  confusion  of  art  and  the  artist  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  characteristics  ol  modern  art.  If  you  lold  lo 
anyone  who  reads  Sylvia  Plaih  or  Alan  Ginsberg,  you 
may  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  so  much  critical 
readers  as  personality  culiists.  Poets  Like  Alan 
Ginsberg  or  Thorn  Gunn  will  deliberately  confuse  their 
art  and  their  lives  because  they  feel  that  a  separation 
between  art  and  life  is  false  —  that  life  is  an  art.  No  one 
has  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  fusion  of  art  and  life  to 
the  extent  that  a  rock  and  roll  artist  can.  The  likes  of 
Thom  Gunn  must  stand  in  awe  at  the  achievement  of 
David  Bowie  in  the  transformation  of  his  life  into  art. 

David  Bowie  has  used  his  life,  as  art,  to  reinforce  the 
tension  between  union  and  alienation  that  he  stresses  in 
his  albums.  By  making  himself  androgynous  and 
bisexual  he  implies  a  union  with  all  people.  His 
sexuality  embraces,  and  is  sympathetic  with,  more 
than  all  genders  but  with  all  humanity.  By  even  an 
attempt  lo  become  all  people  by  becoming  all  sexes, 
however,  he  alienates  himself  from  mtwt  of  society- 
Such  omnisexuality  is  hard  to  even  imagine  let  alone 
accept  as  genuine. 


Bowie  has  done  more  with  sex  than  other  rock  and 
mllcrs  such  as  Mick  Jaggcr,  who  has  made  the  vanous 
nuances  of  connubial  love  into  an  analogue  lor  the 
relationships  of  all  of  society.  Bowie  has  portrayed  the 
vagaries  of  lust  and  love  in  such  a  way  to  point  to  a 
rather  Elizabethian  idea  of  the  tension  between,  and 
intc.'dcpendence  of,  ature  and  civilization. 

The  need  for  both  the  Dionysian  and  the  Appolonian 
creates  both  frustrations  and  aspirations  in  the  lives  of 
Bowie's  characters.  Nietche  would  certainly  realize 
that  for  Lady  Stardust  to  sing  a  song  of  darkness  and 
disgrace  represents  the  high  art  of  Dionysus,  for  which 
the  Apollonian  is  necessary.  It  is  not  hard  to  sec  how  „ 
character  caught  between  the  Dionysian  and  the 
Apollonian  with  whom  the  audience  might  feel 
sympathetic  could  be  tragic,  or  how  satire  could  keep 
the  drama  from  becoming  tragic. 

Rock  and  roll  is  an  dolesceni  art  form.  As  an 
adolescent  art  form  it  deals  directly  with  adolescent 
concerns;  fear,  sex,  death  and  alienation.  Tragedy, 
from  Sophocles  to  Shakespeare,  has  always  dealt  with 
exactly  these  issues.  It  may  be  that  twentieth  century 
tragedy  will  not  be  a  product  of  academic  art,  which 
has  been  ardently  searching  for  it.  but  of  popular  art. 
which  ha-sn't  been  looking  for  it  at  all.  and  pn>bably 
won't  know  it  when  it  docs  produce  it. 

Just  as  Woody  Allen  comes  very  close  to  producing 
comedy  but  always  settles  for  farce  I  on't  think  that 
David  Bowie  will  ever  produce  tragedy.  Just  as  Woody 
Allen  is  capable  of  comic  vision.  David  Bowie  is 
capable  of  tragic  vision.  What  is  remarkable  is  that 
both  these  artists  have  derived  their  vision  from  a 
culture  that  is  so  fragmented  that  every  individual  in 
the  culture  is  alienated  by  means  of  the  fragment  of 
culture  he  latches  on  to.  This  alienation  and  confusion 
is  what  we  know  as  absurdity.  Comedy,  in  this  context 
is  a  movement  from  absurdity  lo  structure;  tragedy  is  a 
movement  from  structure  to  absurdity  The  reason  that 
WtKxly  Allen  prTxluccs  farce  and  David  Bowie 
produces  satire  is  thai  neither  artist  is  capable  of 
p<Jrtraying  such  a  movement  into  or  out  of  slr\jcture. 
Both  artists  see  structure  as  an  illusion  and  Ibcrcfore 
both  artists  portray  man  courting  this  illusion  in  the 
context  of  absurdity.  Tho.se  characters  who  believe 
their  myth  of  structure  live  a  he,  and  those  who  reject 
structure  live  in  ridiculous  despair. 

If  culture  is  so  fragmented  that  it  creates  an  ibsurd 
topography  then  art  cannot  portray  rnovemt  nt  within 
culture  since  all  points  are  equivalent  on  a  map  .<f 
absurdity.  Every  point  in  a  non-structure  is  this  point 
and  this  point  is  valueless  because  its  value  is  the  sane 
■is  all  other  points.  Modern  art,  therefore,  porirays 
movement  only  from  nowhere  to  nowhere;  the  only 
thing  differentiating  stories  is  the  route  taken.  We  can 
only  thank  David  Bowie  for  contributing  the  most 
important  element  to  the  telling  of  the  story  — 
sympathy  for  the  travellers. 


Around  the  Town 
with 

Connie  and  Lola 


Wi;  wcio  llippiiif;  lliioiijih  sinm.'  wmlil- 
chiss  |nihlk;ili<iiis  Ihc  nlhci  day .  ticlliiit:  iilcas 
and  si'i-'iiij;  il  any  ol  inns  luul  hccii  ivctnlly 
stolen,  ami  were  paniciilaily  cnlcilaiiiciJ  hy 
lisquiiv's  "Dale"  colnniii  In  ihis  column. 
I;si|iiiic,  (lliey  liavf  such  ilisliy  male  moilcis) 
lakes  some  allurinf;  youn(!  celehrily  out  on  the 
lown  and  lepoils  (Hi  llic  whole  eveiiiii};.  In 
detail .  I'cit'eet.  we  thouylil,  since  we'ie  al- 
ways in  search  ol  new  companioTis  We  leave 
in  our  wake  a  Hail  of  exhausted  cseoHs.  The 
prohlem  was.  who  could  amuse  us.  and  our 
readers,  who  isn't  already  passe,  or.  you 
know,  liinny'.' 

Now .  doii'l  (;et  the  wron};  idea,  l-uiiy's  juM 
line  by  us.  .Some  of  our  dearest  Irieiids  are. 
you  know,  iralh  tunny.  Hilarious,  even,  it 
you  know  what  we  mcun  More  and  more  of 
them  it  seems,  lispecially  lately.  Make  a  girl  a 
bit  nervous  at  times.  Anyway,  we  just  didn't 
fancy  an  evcninj!  at  the  Barracks  with  the 
possible  risk  of  a  'tound  in'  charjjc.  The  folks 
juM  wouldn't  understand,  and  besides,  who 
wants  to  read  their  own  name  in  the  .Sun'.'  . 

Well,  as  you  might  know  from  previous 
columns,  we're  pretty  cozy  with  the  folks  at 
the  Windsor  Arms.  So  we  called  up  to  see 
who,  if  anyone,  was  registered.  Nothing  but 
Duds.  You  know,  —  diplomats,  game  show 
hosts,  couple  of  hockey  players.  Quel  drag. 
Luckily  for  us,  Lola  was  watching  Celebrity 
Cooks  and  who  should  be  deep  frying  squid 
with  oily  old  Bruno  (by  the  way,  how  did 
Bruno  Gerussi  get  third  degree  bums  to  his 
face'.'  Bobbing  for  onion  rings.)  but  Connie's 
heartthrob  from  way  back  —  Samuel  Beckett! 


hy  Lolu  Kuiryhuir 
and  Connie  Allbrighl 


Several  hundred  phone  calls  later,  we  lo- 
caleil  the  cute  little  enigma  at.  ol  all  places, 
the  lim  on  the  I'aik.  We  made  il  i|uite  clear  to 
his  press  sccielary  that  even  Dig  l  ans  like  us 
could  lianlly  be  expected  to  weather  the  sav- 
age lamlscapes  ol  Don  Mills  lor  a  celebrity 
dale,  l-'inally  it  wa^  all  set.  The  following 
tiiglll.  at  6  p.m.  sliaip.  we  were  to  have 
cocklails  with  Samuel  Becked  in  the  Kooltop 
lounge  ol  the  I'ark  I'la/a  And  Iroin  there 
downlnll  all  the  way;  we  planned  to  show  Mr. 
B.  the  dark  underbelly  of  Toronto  nightlife, 
thereby  indulging  our  own  tastes  lor  the 
seamy  side,  while  at  the  same  time  pioviding 
our  guest  with  lots  and  lots  ol  material  for 
those  depiessing  plays  ol  his. 

Well,  we're  sorry  to  report  that  we  waited  a 
lull  foily-Uve  minutes  for  that  man.  I  mally 
Lola  asked,  simply.  "What  ore  we  waititig 
for'.'".  We  put  an  end  to  the  whole  game  and 
left  in  search  of  happy  days. 

We  slid  into  a  cab  at  Bay  and  Bloor  and 
who  should  we  find  behind  the  wheel,  paying 
off  his  Christmas  Chargex,  but  our  favourite 
terminal  ladles  man,  Lenny  Cohen.  God 
knows  we  aren't  what  you  d  call  poetry  buffs 
—  Connie  has  to  lie  down  after  reading  a 
Hallmark  card  greeting  —  but  that  man  is 
(levusluling  in  a  black  lurtleneck.  After  much 
hilarity,  we  allowed  Lenny,  who  really  isn't 
too  familiar  with  the  layout  of  the  city,  to  take 
us  down  to  the  river.  Once  we  were  dn)pped  at 
the  Don  there  was  nowhere  to  go  but  up.  We 
decided  against  a  swim,  voting  instead  for 
dinner.  Wc  have  what  you  might  call  healthy 
appetites.  Like  cvei7one  else,  we  think  a  lot 


Why  I  Enjoy  Being  a  Girl 


Constance 
AllbriRht 


li's  son  ol  unusuul  fiir  mc  In  be  wnling  about 
personal-type  things  like  deep  feelings  and 
conimilinenis  and  s<i  foilh.  but  I  think  il  s  high  lime, 
sinic  I'm  a  fairly  deep  person,  and  nobody  else  wants 
liT  write  about  personal-type  ami  profound  issues  much 
anymore  anyways 

I>car  mc.  where  was  1  'Oh  yes.  deep  feelings.  Well. 
I'd  like  to  say  right  off  the  bat.  so  to  speak,  that  I  do 
indeed  enjoy  being  a  girl  Perhaps  it  s  simply  because 
I'm  especially  good  at  il.  but  never  mind.  The  tad 
remains  that  I'd  rather  be  female  lhan  male  lor  the 
following  reasons; 
I.  I  never  get  spcedinK  Ucket's. 

You're  probably  thinking  that  it's  because  I  gel 
driven  all  over  the  place  by  olhcr  people,  spccincally, 
males  This  is  almost  true.  However,  I'll  be  darned  if 
I  'll  Mart  converting  miles  into  kilometres  on  those  rare 
instances  *hen  t  Ivtrmw  Dad's  car  for  some  errands. 

Now  lel'^  face  it  Most  of  our  policemen  are  lonely 
and  bored  Poor  souls,  what  an  awful  job  they  have. 
They  drive  those  loud  yellow  cars  and  art  forced  to 
wear  ill-filling  tTt)mcrs  with,  of  all  things,  red  stripes 
down  the  legs.  And  those  huge  black  shoc5  make  them 
IcHik  like  clowns  at  a  funeral  I  guess  motoreycle  police 
have  il  the  worst,  with  Ihose  pants  that  puff  out  at  the 
hips.  Anyway.  I  learned  long  ago  that  all  Ihcy  need  is 
w>me  friendly  conversation  to  break  up  Ihe  nronolony 
of  Ihe  day.  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  flatlery  to  offset  the 
negative  effects  their  apparel  must  have  on  their  pitiful 
egos  This  arrangement  keeps  my  record  clean  and 
makes  one  civil  servant's  life  a  little  more  bearable. 


2.  Make-up. 

I've  yet  to  meet  a  face,  male  or  female,  that  couldn't 
use  improvement.  But  you  just  can't  get  away  t'ith  it 
unless  you're  a  girl,  or  unless  you're,  you  know, 
funny  I  myself  have  not  been  seen  without  mascara  by 
a  living  soul  since  I  turned  I.T  As  a  mailer  of  fact, 
when  I  first  began  entenaining  gentlemen  in  an 
overnight  capacity,  so  to  speak.  I  was  quick  to 
purchase  one  of  those  ingenious  little  wnslwalches 
with  Ihc  teeny  alarm  built  in.  Set  it  for 6  a  m.,  paint  up 
Ihe  old  face,  get  hack  in  the  sack  and  remain  motionless 
til  noon,  usually.  Never  mind,  it's  worth  it  to  see  the 
bcda/zlement  on  their  faces  when  they  get  a  load  of 
yours  I've  even  mastered  sleeping  with  my  eyes  open. 
You  can  uh> 

3.  War. 

Is  hell  Thai's  what  they  say  and  I'm  prepared  to 
believe  them.  It's  also  noisy,  dirty,  has  a  tendency  to 
take  place  in  loathsome  jungles  halfway  across  Ihe 
world  and  a  person  can  gel  killed.  I've  spoken  to  my 
girlfriends  on  this  point  and  we  concluded  with  ease 
that  global  conflict  is  no  place  for  a  lady. 

Let  the  lads  handle  it .  I  say .  I  f  ihcy  get  a  blast  out  of 
dressing  up  like  doormen  and  charging  around 
godforsaken  landscapes  in  organized  groups,  good 
luck  to  ihem.  I'll  take  Manhattan. 

And  those  are  just  three  of  the  reasons  why  I  enjoy 
being  a  gid.  I've  left  out  living  longer,  gelling  things 
paid  for  (like  movies,  dinners,  rents)  receiving  gifLs, 
and  generally  getting  one's  own  way.  since  these 
advantages  are  obvious  and  really  need  no  explanation. 
Please  check  this  column  next  month  when  I'll  be 
discussing  "Why  I  enjoy  beinji  an  intellectual."  Till 
then.  Ciao 


iihiiut  eating  and  sleeping  Only  iiinic  so  11 
was  fat  loo  early  lur  lied,  and  ihc  only  oilier 
oral  gralilicali<iii  llial  made  sense  al  Ihis  point 
was  food. 

Subs  and  pi//a  were  out.  since  we  were 
both  sporting  lavender  evening  gloves.  And 
chopsticks  are  so  pretentious.  The  neon 
lighting  al  Hai  vey's  melts  our  make-up,  And 
we  weie  overdressed  for  the  trough  al  Rudy's. 
The  Innis  piih  was  out  of  the  question,  since 
it's  only  open  lot;  lotty  minutes  of  Ihc  day. 
We  opied  lor  the  comforts  of  lioiiie  and  cop- 
ped a  cab  for  the  Courfyatd  l-oiitiiiately.  we 
were  spared  yel  another  evening  of  high-class 
ennui  by  oiir  lelchingly  basic  cabbie,  who 
suggested  Ihe  more  eartltbound  charms  of  Ihe 
Morrisscy  Tavern.  (Yonge  Streel.  east  side, 
north  of  Bloor  —  major  cards  accepted,  and 
god  knows,  we've  been  out  with  our  share  of 
major  cards. ) 

The  place  is  delightful.  Why.  we  had  to 
step  over  three  English  T.A.'s  just  to  gel  a 
table  al  the  back  by  Ihe  shufflcboard.  Just  for 
fun.  we  rolled  up  our  elbow-lcnglh  evening 
gloves  and  started  hoising  draft  with  the  reg- 
ulars. Connie  won  S7  hustling  Space  Invaders 
and  we  spent  it  all  on  potato  chips  which  we 
shi-'red  liberally  with  a.  couple  of  highly 
amusing  steel-workers.  We  were  amazed  to 
learn  that  although  they  possess  a  limited  vck- 
abulary.  steel-workers  have  usually  well- 
developed  imaginations.  We  discovered  this 
when  they  suggested  some  possible  after- 
hours  activities.  Although  intrigued,  we  de- 
clined. 

For  our  hearts  were  heavy.  We'd  fought  it 
bravely  all  evening,  but  sadness  was  setting 
in.  Depression,  even.  We'd  been  stood  up  by 
Samuel  Beckett,  and  it  hurt.  For  some  reason, 
our  gentlemen  friends  found  il  difficult  to 
accept  this  as  a  valid  reason  for  our  sudden 
change  of  face.  As  a  matterof  fact,  they  didn't 
buy  il  al  all,  and  we  were  forced  to  resort  to 
other  methods  of  departure.  Specirically; 
"Leave-taking  —  Plan  B".  We  surreptiti- 
ously set  the  shuffleboard  on  fire  and  in  the 
ensuing  pandemonium  were  able  to  give  our 
well-built  but  somewhat  tiresome  compan- 
ions the  slip. 

Arson  always  gives  us  an  appetite,  and  for 
some  reason  it's  bagels  we  crave  after  one  of 
our  flaming  diversions.  We  bagged  the  first 
northbound  cab  and  squealed  with  delight 
when  wc  again  discovered  L.enny  C.  at  the 
wheel,  looking  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear 
by  this  point.  (Lola  counted  six  different 
shades  of  lipstick  on  his  sweater  —  no  mean 
feat  when  you  consider  that  we're  discussing 
a  black  turtleneck  at  midnight  in  a  dark  taxi) 
but  highly  attractive  nonetheless. 
.  We  stormed  the  Bagel  World  (Balhursl  and 
Wilson)  and  grabbed  a  dozen  extra  large  with 
extra  butler.  Returning  to  our  waiting  chariot, 
a  tense  moment  followed.  But  just  when  we 
were  about  to  tell  him  thai  we  had  no  cash  to 
give  him,  old  Lenny  got  us  on  his  wavelength , 
and  il  was  back  down  to  the  river,  where  we 
watched  the  boats  go  by,  all  three  of  us  to- 
gether. We  agreed  that  Beckett  was  passe, 
and  probably,  you  know,  funny  and  we  ate 
bagels  all  night  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Don. 


A  Midwestern  Scenario 


by  J.  Ward 

There  is  :i  liuj;c  liclil,  open  undei  Ihe  sun.  A 
while  sidne  niiid  moves  beside  il  and  a  girl  is 
walkiin;  slowly,  barefoot.  On  Ihe  road.  In  the 
field  a  man  stands  beside  a  red  traelor,  his 
hand  on  Ihe  hood.  His  baek  is  turned  to  Ihe 
white  road.  He  strokes  the  traetor  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  elimbs  into  the  seal  and  bejiins  lo 
drive.  Away  from  the  white  road  that  borders 
the  open  Held.  The  barefoot  yirl  is  walkinj;. 
almost  daneiiij:  the  road  is  so  hot  and  sharp 
with  stones.  .She  turns  off  the  road  and  liiihls 
throuj;li  the  tall  ^irain.  movinji  towald  the 
eenire  ol  the  pathless  field,  toward  the  man. 
the  traeloj-.  the  dry  skyline.  It  is  too  soon  lo 
shout  his  name.  She  draws  her  knees  up. 
plunjies  her  feet  down.  };rasps  and  tears  at  the 
stalks  while  the  Held  throws  handluls  of  blaek 
bird.s  and  inseels  into  the  air  with  her  every 
step. 


The  tractor  travels  in  a  slow  diagonal.  The 
man  is  the  highest  point  for  miles  around.  He 
is  still  under  the  sun.  The  girl  has  eut  her 
hands  and  stops  to  wipe  Ihe  blood  on  liei 
dress,  and  lo  breathe  a  little.  .She  wavers  as 
she  stands.  -  beeause  she  is  tired,  and  be- 
cause there  is  nowhere  to  stand.  Her  bare  feel 
erush  the  stalks  of  grain  but  do  not  touch  Ihe 
earth. 

The  traeloj'  stops,  1  he  man  sits  motionless. 
Again  she  strains  toward  his  shining  back. 
She  is  alniosl  there.  She  sees  him  climbing 
down  and  chokes  for  a  moment  on  a  bug. 
caught  at  Ihe  baek  of  her  throat.  She  coughs 
and  calls  his  name.  And  coughs  again 
Standing  in  ihe  field  now.  he  laces  her.  His 
hand  is  on  the  traetor.  She  stands  belore  hini. 
breathing  and  smoothing  the  skirt  of  her 
dress.  As  she  draws  a  strand  of  hair  aw  ay  from 
the  corner  of  her  mouth,  he  pushes  his  dark 
glasses  up  onto  his  forehead  and  smiles  at  her 
expectantly  with  sightless  eyes. 


Near  Rhyme 

In  Mkhat'l  .Swan 


Dfiuw)  ntu  ill  iIlvp  walLTs. 

llnlil  nil-  sllhlllLTf.'ciJ. 
I  "ill  mil  \lnii:f.'li-. 
I  li.i\v  (lie  (.iHini^i- 

I  II  «:iidi  Ihc  liylii  piiai.-  ilu-  -.iirlii 

IlkL'  ;||MI\\S  tlUlMlfjIl  IIU 
.I'lil  I  II  llMfll  In  y.u  spl.isll 
IvIitK-  tltiMllif  111  iIk-  \uk- 

I  pi"llllsc  IK  VcI  In  Ic.iriM  mil 

ih.ii  iiiMuii^:  pliiiic  y„i  ,„, 
uiilil  I  111  uliiif  .111,1  h|,i.,itil 

.Mill  sllipul  .IS  il  sl.iiK- 

I  iinly  w.iiil  111  krl  \oiii  li.iinls 
|ilisll  hiinl  lljjiilllsc  iiu  sliniililcis, 
.Vdlll  pillins  nil  Illy  skill, 

Muiiclliinj;  like  Inwrs. 


A  Poem  That  Is  Like  A  Silent  Movie  In  Which  The  Hero  Is  Desire 


Michael  Swan 


I.) 


There  i*»  a  \wiiy  ' 

sunken  in  (he  dark,  deep  silence 

gasping  for  ihe  art  of  cunvcrsalinn. 

There  is  a  woman 

standing  on  a  rxKk-hard  mountain 

screaming  for  the  man  in  darkness. 

There  is  j  body 

suspended  above  a  hill 

crying  for  ihc  b<xly  in  ihe  dark. 

There  is  a  light 

pulling  Ihe  hinly  from  the  dark. 

J  light  r<ir  Ihc  blind  ntan  wandering. 

The  sun  in  the  desert 

IS  touching  the  mad.  hiud  woman. 

holding  her  in  golden  suspension. 

Hcrv-  IS  dcsia* 

that  IS  stupid  and  p<)intlcss. 

willing  in  the  jrarden  ot  ihc  rich  num. 


You  don't  understand. 

You're  watting  lor  the  next  line 

lo  tell  you  what  you  missed 

V> 

Hold  ihf  woman. 
Muld  (In-  man- 
Is  ihc  woman 
trnrn  J.tpjM  ' 

Mow  maiiv  men 
hll  this  pivm  * 
There  is  n  vsoman  too 

2.) 

Why  don  I  jour  eyes 

vvjudei  imw  * 

I  have  Iven  lim  fuife 

1  ) 

U  (here  lime 
Utf  ihesc  ImeN* 


Are  Ihcfc  icar> 
for  my  lears ' 

.V) 

h\  too  inte 
lf>r  itini{Eht 


(for  Ihrce  readers) 


2.) 

I'm  nol  Ihc  nmianlic  for  you. 
T) 

Hold  the  woman. 
Hold  the  man. 
Is  Ihe  wonian 
from  Japan? 

2.) 

The  mystery  ()f  the  east. 
Ihc  beauty  and  the  beast, 
crack  your  skull  — 
you  are  dull. 

^.) 

Can't  you  focus  your  mine 

on  the  decay  ol  my  nttndV 

Does  your  blood  nm  thniugh  nty  pelvis? 

And  is  that  all  it  is'.' 

I,) 

There  is  a  btuly  bleeding 
There  is  a  monster  feeding . 
Toeatia  and  fugue  in  f)  minor 

.V) 

Is  this  piiem  ubiiut  desire? 

About  death  ' 

Is  tin*  W(nnaM  Of!  tire ' 

Who  Is  drosMHiig  ' 

Who  IS  in  Ihe  dark  • 

lli'v^  long  has  lie  been  there? 

Is  he  tie  ad  ' 

Whai  liapjKiKd  li*  lite  rlivnie  scheme  * 

Are  vol)  respofisdile  ' 

Are  >ou  holditiL'  the  sunnan.* 

Is  (his  im|iosMble 


Voii  have  loii:o(ten  Ihe  suspemkMl  man 

wlio  tries  lor  the  man  in  Ihe  dark. 

Y»ni  have  (nfL'oticn  the  Itglil  that  slowly 

polls  (he  sileni  man  from  the  dark 

You  Ujw  (orLMHien  the  tnueh  <»(  the  sun 

on  the  wnniaii  sus|>i"niled  on  the  miumtaui. 

eolden.  holding,  burning,  baking,  bleeiling 

Irom  the  sk>.  (Ihe  rich  man  has  no  place  here 

Hou.  L  jn  you  even  talk  ab«>ul  thts  ptK-ni 

it  you  don  i  keep  Irack  ol  the  characters? 

Now.  waieh  hfr  desire 


t  ) 


hano  sonata  numbi'r  thirty.  i»piis  (*nc  (di  nine 


3.) 

Heethoven's? 
I.) 

There  is  no  motion  under  the  sun. 
Il  is  still  till  Ihe  cool  evening. 
No-one  wonders  wltat  s  tii  be  done. 
Minds  will  run  in  the  evening. 

And- 

the  sun  is  an  atomic  bimih  on  (he  hori/.on. 

Itie  man  in  the  cave 

hears  the  n)an  crying, 

Tlic  wonian  on  the  Dtck 

stops  screaming, 

Il  IS  a  sileni  atomic  bonih. 

And  now  (here  is  a  love  triangle. 

And  soon  it  will  be  (he  end. 

The  htidy  is  risoig 

Irom  Us  sunken  darkness 

'l"he  \^oman  is  waitiiij; 

in  the  sun.  in  ihe  desert 

The  light  is  there 

for  the  man  in  darkness 

And  that  man  vijsjvnded  over  the  hill 

watts 


Now  they  sing  (he  sileitt  son^- 
and  ve  all  sing  along 

-V) 

Who  told  >oii  ' 
Where  is  (he  i.  hir  ' 


Watch  lor  desire 
I.) 

She  IS  siitl  susiH-iiiled  mm  ihe 

in  the  ti^hi  nl  hea'.cii  seu  .muni.*  loud 

■\iid  Ilie  sk>  Is  sheei  metal  ab<'\e1hc  clouds 

Is  i(  lalline  '  Should  she  dua  '  Ilie  rocks 

\m)I  hold  her  up   That  s  her  likk   Wh>  dtvs 

she  M-ream  '  Where  is  Iter  lover '  Who  lo\es 

Ihe  v<.oman  suspended  in  the  lialK  (rom  ab«»ve. 

burning  m  (he  clearness  ot  her  imai:e '  She  does 

The  b<H(y  is  s(iU  in  (he  dark,  hanging 

Vke  days  in  the  cave,  bk-eding 

Lying  on  cold  stones,  wailtng 

Suspended  in  the  dark,  hoping 

With  just  one  qucsOon  bi-gping 

Is  (here  any  art  in  conversation' 


hy  C  uthiTine  Russell 

While  in  Ihc  pusl  few  years  North  Anicricun  popular 
music  lias  hcon  heavily  iiillueneed  hy  regtiae.  the 
culture  hehind  lhal  music  hus  received  lillle  allendiin. 
Itsiiriiiinsare  inihe  Raslafarian  miiveinem  in  Jamaica, 
a  reli(;ii)us  cull  licruldini!  Ihe  relum  l<>  Africa,  ihe 
reptac  rhylhms  and  lyrics  reflecling  Iheir  hcliefs.  The 
Rastus  hold  marijuana  as  Ihc  sacred  herh  that  allows 
true  knowlediie  ol  the  Bible  Iwhich  was  misinterpreted 
hy  a  white  mam.  and  praise  King  Salassie.  an  ancient 
kinu  of  lilhiopia.  us  the  true  descendant  of  Abraham, 
and' prophet  ol  Jah  (God).  They  see  the  Western  world 
as  a  chaotic  Babylon  without  the  conecptiiin  of  the.  true 
hroiherhood  of  man. 

Tht  Harder  They  Come,  made  in  1^73  Icaturinj; 
Jimmy  Cliff,  about  regi^ae  and  the  Rastafarians.  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  lllm  about  the  culture.  Cliff,  a 
struggling  musician  in  Kington,  meets  a  tragic  end.  the 
film  s  pessimism  reflecting  the  corruption  in  Babylon. 

The  Rockers,  now  at  Cineplex.  looks  at  the  brighter 
side  of  things,  by  bringing  out  the  Raslafarian 
optimism  which  is  essential  to  their  doctrine  of  the 
eventual  relum  lo  African  purity.  Made  in  Kingston 
with  honest-lo-Jah  Raslas.  hy  a  Greek  director,  the 
lilm  is  a  real  high  in  more  ways  than  one.  (Though  at  the 
Cineplex .  of  course,  one  must  do  without  the  olfactory 
atmosphere  that  the  film  requires.)  The  simple, 
optimistic,  and  pacifistic  storyline  would  hold  up  in  no 
other  context  except  this  specincally  Raslafarian  one. 
w  here  it  becomes  more  of  a  parable  than  anything  else. 
A  modern  fairy-tale,  injected  with  the  reggae  spirit. 
But  it  s  more  than  an  entertaining  fiction  hacked  by 
some  great  music,  because  it  is  also  —  and  there  s  no 
doubt  that  director  Balaloukos  intended  it  ~  a 
difcunientary  about  the  Rastafarians. 

What  IS  immediately  unique  about  the  film  is  the 
subtitling,  which  simply  makes  the  pidgin  linglish 
intelligible  to  us  honkics  without  altering  ihc  odd 
grammatical  constructions.  (Unlike  Thr  lliinli-r  They 
Ciimv.  which  translates  all  the  speech  into  standard 
Rnglish  l  This  adds  an  uni -ual  dimension  of 
authenticity  to  the  tilm.  and  also  jlio.vs  an  insight  into 
the  culture  in  the  way  the  [tnglish  language  has  been 
adopted  For  instance.  I"  becomes  "l-man".  "you" 
becomes  ■'Ihe-r  .  "you  take  this."  referring  to  a  gift, 
becomes  "Ihe-I  control  this."  etc 

Now  oneof  the  characteristics  of  the  parable  is  that  it 
deals  with  familiar  events,  and  just  Ihe  parallels  this 
talc  makes  with  A/ie  Hiinlcr  They  Cmnv.  lead  me  to 
believe  that  Ihc  protagonist.  Horscmouih  s.  lifestyle  is 
"lypical  '  of  the  Rastas'  (at  least  those  who  live  in 
Kingston),  i.e.  his  occupation,  his  Irelmcnt  (or 
mistreatment)  of  his  woman,  his  easygoing 
temperament,  his  endless  supply  of  ^cefcr^.  the  general 
p<iverty.  and  the  conflict  with  Ihc  corrupt  capitalisLs. 


Mysterious 


by  Micael  Swan 

(}.  Whai  do  you  gel  when  you  cr<K.s  one  of  Ihe  falheni 
of  intellectual,  rock  with  the  leader  of  the  only  really 
intelligent  American  band  cxiant  and  African  folk 
music? 

A    More  of  ''.le  same. 

Mind  you  more  of  ihc  same  of  this  calibre  isn't  lhal 
bad.  It's  jusi  that  we've  come  loexpccl  thai  Bymnc  and 
Eno  will  pnxiucc  something  quite  different  from 
anything  else  each  and  every  time  out. 

None  of  Ihc  things  lhal  Brian  Eno  and  David 
Bymne  do  in  My  Life  In  The  Bush  Of  ahiah  are 
exactly  new  Electronic  tape  compositions  have  been 
going  since  John  Cage  made  Ihc  first  one  in  19M.  and 
Ibey  have  been  a  pan  of  rock  and  roll  since  John 
Lcnnon  s  experiments  on  the  Beallcs'  Double  While 
album.  Europeans  have  been  adapting  the 
polyrbylhmie  techniques  of  casi  African  drumming 
since  the  4<)  s.  and  they've  been  doing  ii  in  rock  and 
roll  since  Ossihissa  in  Ihc  early  seventies.  This  is 
however,  probably  Ihc  first  entry  of  Ihis  particular 
combination  to  the  rock  and  mil  market.  This  may  he 
Ihc  beginning  of  dancabk  musiquc  concnclc. 

The  overall  musical  souik)  of  the  album  is  very  much 
like  an  appendix  to  Remain  in  Uithl.  Ihc  Talking 
Heads'  brilliant  fourth  album,  one  of  the  bcsl  of  la.sl 
year.  The  only  icchni<(uc  used  here  lhal  K  nol  found  on 


Horscmoulh  ll.eniy  W.ill.n.cl  is  j  dninmier 
•.Iruggling  with  the  local  record  iiroduclion  liighny, 
He  bu\s  a  iiiotorbike.  gels  a  joh  .11  a  lanc)  rcsurl  liolcl 
druniiiiing  in  the  band,  has  his  hike  stolen,  and  he 
discovers  —  through  the  hotel  ow  ner  s  daughler. 
.Sunshine  •-  that  it  is  "Malla  business."  and 
Sunshine  s  lather  is  the  ringleader,  Hoi\cniouih  gets 
his  pals  together  iiiid  ihcy  pull  oil  one  of  ihe  greatest 
Rohiii  Hood  moves  of  all  lime,  dislribuling  all  the 
contents  of  Ihe  hotel-owner's  house  —  and  his 
warehouse  full  of  stolen  goods  —  among  Ihe  people  of 
Iheir  neighbourhood.  The  motif  of  the  stolen  hike 
brings  lo  mind  IX'Sicu's  neorealisi  The  llir\rle  Thief. 
and  considering  its  retention  of  the  natural  language. 
Ihe  urban  selling,  and  Ihe  "found  "  aclors.7'/ic/fm  ten 
is  in  lhal  tradition,  al  least  on  Ihe  level  of  the  narrative. 


A  simple  straightforward  siory.  except  lhal  there  are 
a  number  of  places  wherv  the  narrative  is  sidetracked 
However  spiritually  easy-going  Hor^emoulh  might 
appear  to  live  his  life,  there  are  a  series  of  conflicls 
which  aren't  resolved  in  the  film,  merely  presented 
His  wife  complains  because  he  can'I  Iced  "the  youth.  " 
he  and  his  pals  try  unsuccessfully  to  take  over  Ihe  local 
distil  by  playing  reggae,  and  he  has  a  brici 
confrontation  with  his  Christian  grandmother,  whom 
wc  see  leading  a  baptismal  ceremony  in  the  river 

The  film  acknowledges  Ihe  problems  surrounding 
Ihe  survival  of  an  idealistic,  optimistic  ideology  in 
third  world  scK-icty.  but  refuses  to  deal  wiih  ihem  The 
fairytale  ending  is  in  fact  ambiguous  as  it  centers 
around  Ihe  symbols  of  Ihc  opressor  s  society,  as  tlic 
villagers  discover  T.V.  sets  and  packaged  food  outside 
their  diMirN.  As  a  pacifist  retaliation,  it  is  a  triumph,  but 
il  also  rellecls  the  entrenchment  in  Babylon  which  is  at 
Ihe  roots  of  the  Raslafarian  movcmcnt- 

Thc  narrative  is  disrupted  from  the  other  side  loo. 
adding  Ihe  religious  aspecl  10  the  moral,  which  makes 
Ihe  whole  a  parable  rather  than  a  simple  story. 
Horscmoulh  has  a  Judah  lion  painted  on  his  new  bike 
'by  an  anist  named  Jah-Wisc;  in  despair  when  his  hike 
is  stolen,  he  goes  to  a  friend,  says  'l-man  feel  it.  See 
me  suffrin"''  .  and  the  Iwo  of  Ihcm  go  down  lo  the 
docks,  sing  softly,  and  smoke  reefers  hy  Ihc  water; 
after  a  heating  by  Ihe  Mafia  boys.  Horscmoulh 
recuperates  with  "herbs"  in  a  shaman's  hut.  and  it  is 
there  that  he  decides  on  his  plans  for  retaliation. 


The  film  opens  in  Ihe  shamanic  hut  in  the  Jamaican 
hills  with  a  dread-locked  shaman  speaking  (to  the 
camera)  about  the  brotherhood  of  man  while  a  group  of 
men  pound  out  a  steady  African  rhythm  behind  him. 
He  wishes  us  "loveful  heights.  "  and  we  cut  to 
Kingston.  Ihe  selling  of  the  parable.  There  is  a  similar 
sequence  when,  at  one  point  Hor\cmoulh  turns  to  us 
and  gives  a  shorl  dissertation  on  Jah-lovc  and 
non-violence  to  explain  why  he  doesn't  fight  back  after 
being  sent  sprawling  by  Sunshine's  father. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  film.  i.e..  that  it 
is  firM  of  all  entertainment  —  al  least  it  is  when  wc  go 
to  Cineplex  —  when  someone  is  preaching  on  the 
screen,  he  is  noi  preaching  to  us.  but  for  us  Any 
missionary  intentions  a  film  might  have,  when  it  is  a 
feature  film  shown  commercially.  can'I  help  but  have 
those  intentions  reduced  to  the  level  of  documentary. 
Rinkers,  as  a  parable,  crosses  thai  obscure  line 
between  fiction  film  and  documentary,  as  the 
characters,  plot  and  moral  arc  all.  in  a  sense,  mca-ly 
expressions  of  Raslafarian  culture. 

The  acting,  loo.  sets  the  film  apart  from  any  genre 
one  might  be  tempted  lo  put  it  inlo  From  the  start  it's 
quilc  evident  thai  these  guys  arc  Raslas  living  Iheir 
usual  lives,  although  hindered  somewhat  by  a  script 
and  a  film  crew  Their  movements  and  speech,  though, 
in  their  unaffected  natural  rhylhms.  save  them  from 
bad  acting  The  Mafia  boys,  on  Ihe  olher  hand,  arc 
outrageously  stiff  and  awkward  in  their  parts, 
providing  a  definite  conlrasi  to  Our  HeriKs. 

There's  no  doubt  that  it's  a  slow-moving  film.  The 
story  lakes  a  while  to  gel  moving,  but  only  because  il  is 
inevery  way  aparahle  based  inthc  normal  fiowoflifc. 
L-mi  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  reefers,  you  can'I 
expect  things  to  go  much  faster.  But  Ihc  dialogue  is 
entertaining  in  itself,  as  is  the  background  music,  and 
Ihe  cinematography  captures  the  tropical  atmosphea' 
perfectly. 

Riiekery  can't  help  but  .send  its  audience  up  to 
loveful  heights.  I  and  I  is  guaranteed  to  leave  Ihc 
theatre  with  spirits  raised,  for  it  is  a  very  spiritual  film. 
Nol  excessively  religious,  because  ihe  Rastafarians 
live  Iheir  beliefs  rather  than  preach  Ihem.  and  Ihis  is 
exactly  the  impression  thai  Ihe  film  creates  —  ili.il 
there  can  be  peace  and  love  in  Babylon. 


Stuff  from  Byrnne  and  Eno 


MY  UFE  In  THE  8USH  OF  GHOSTS 


Remain  in  IJuhi  is  the  use  of  scletlcd  taped  voices.  The 
voices  arc  taken  off  the  radio  and  oh.scurc  recordings  of 
folk  music.  All  of  ihc  voices  ascd  arc  cither  speaking  or 
chanting,  there  is  nothing  on  Ihc  album  lhal  sounds 
much  like  singin)*.  These  voices  arc  iascrted  inlo  the 
■racks  lo  form  a  part  of  the  complicalioih  rhythmic 
pattern. 


Whal  is  mosi  sinking  in  Ihis  album  is  not  the  musical 
conicnl  bui  the  voices  lhat  Bymne  and  Eno  choose. 
The  voices  form  a  literary  conleni  thai  lends  the  album 
thcmaiic  unity  and  creates  an  interest  beyond  a  mere 
electronic  melange,  such  as  prreluced  by  Michael 
Oldficid  or  David  Bedford.  The  album  has  something 
of  a  subject  defined  by  its  title,  its  cover  art.  the  titles  of 
many  of  Ihc  Iracks.  and  the  voices  sclccicd  for  Ihe  ten 
tracks  out  of  eleven  lhat  use  avixral.  The  voices  ased 
arc  primarily  engaged  in  a  religious  cimtcxt.  There  is 
chanting  of  passages  from  the  Ou'r-"!-  a  gospel  singer 
idling  a  story,  a  radio  .sermon,  and  an  exorcism.  The 
tracks  have  titles  like  Mca  Culpa.  The  Jezabcl  Spirit. 
Qu  ran,  and  Moonlight  in  Glory.  The  album  cover  is 
taken  from  a  video  by  Brian  Eno  that  u.scs  a  molif  of 
cnisscs.  Even  Ihc  lillc.  Mv  Life  In  The  Biixh  OfGhnsis. 
suggests  ihc  spiritual. 

I'm  not  suggesting  lhal  Bymnc  and.  c!M)  have  bcx-n 
bom  again,  far  from  11.  The  album  docs,  however, 
consisienlly  poini  lo  Ihc  mystical  as  a  pow..Tful  and 
unfathomable  force  in  Ihc  lives  of  human  beings.  This 
is  nol  an  uncharacicristic  use  for  African  musiC  and  Ihe 
African  ba.se  of  these  composilioivs  Icr^s  ihcm  an 
unnerving  power  by  virtue  of  iheir  ibylhmic  insisicnce. 

O.  Shrnild  you  buy  this  album'.' 

A .  Yes,  especially  if  you  wani  a  n;toni  you  can  spin* 

yourself  with  in  Ihe  midiMc  of  the  night. 


Solar  Stage  Fails  The  Lover 


Calhy  Smith 

Husband  and  Wife:  Lover  and  Whcirt:  These  Icrm.s 
seem  lo  hcconic  inlcrchangcabic  dcscriplions  iif  a 
HYarricd  ctiuplc.  Richard  and  Sarah,  who  arc  the  focus 
<if  action  in  Harold  Pinter's  one  act  play.  The  Lover. 
The  marriajic.  on  the  surface,  appears  to  be 
conventional.  Richard  is  Ihc  conservatively  suited, 
howler-hatted  husband  who  has  a  respectable  job  in  the 
financial  district.  Sarah  is  "a  woman  of  grace, 
elegance,  wit.  imagination.  "  Their  marriage, 
however,  begins  to  lake  on  odd  overtones  in  the 
opening  lines  of  the  play.  Richard  calmly  a.sks  if  Sarah 
expects  her  lover  to  come  over  in  the  afternoon  and 
Sarah  calmly  responds  that  she  dtKs.  Sarah  disc(wers 
that  Richard  is  seeing  a  "bony  whore."  To  confuse, 
and  at  the  same  time  clarify  nidfters.  Sarah's  lover 
turns  out  lohc  none  other  than  Richard  in  disguise,  and 
naturally.  Sarah  is  Richard's  whore.  In  essence,  the 
two  have  created  a  fantasy  world  that  is  the  setting  for 
the  only  place  where  they  can  explorc  and  express  the 
.sexual  dimension  of  their  marriage. 

This  pan  of  their  lives  is  rigidly  separated  from  the 


rest  o(  their  daily  activities.  When  the  two  meet 
disguised  for  their  afternoon  trisl  they  act  out  a  ritual 
Hiriation  that  quickly  moves  into  aggression  complete 
with  props  such  as  a  bongi>.  drum  on  which  they  bang 
out  a  torrid  mating  call.  This  situation  has  its  humorous 
moments.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  the  dark 
undercurrents  of  aggression  rinally  surface  and  take 
overthe  marriage.  Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  scene  in 
the  play  is  the  tmal  image  of  the  two  linked  in  an 
embrace  to  the  sound  of  Richard's  llnal  comment 
"You  lovely  whore."  At  this  moment,  the  apparently 
real  and  illusory  qualities  of  the  marriage  merge  lo  the 
extent  that  it  is  difllcull  to  tell  whether  the  two 
characters  are  husband  and  wife  or  lover  and  whore  In 
fact.  It  becomes  difficult  to  clearly  define  anything 
about  their  relationship  heyond  the  immediate  events 
that  unfold  in  the  play. 

Solar  .Stage  l.unchtime  theatre,  at  its  f-'irsl  Canadian 
Place  Iwation.  recently  mounted  a  production  of  the 
play.  Under  Gene  Tishauer  s  direction.  Judy 
Leigh-Johnson   and   Chris   Kelk   played  out  the 


marriage-love  affair  of  Sarah  and  Richard. 
Unlodunalely.  the  production  never  managed  to 
capture  the  full  ambiguous  range  ol  emoliuns  and 
tensions  that  are  omtained  in  Pinter's  play  Johnson 
and  Kelk  never  seemed  entirely  comlortahle  with  the 
language  of  the  play.  They  seemed  lo  strain  cenain 
phrases  and  words.  Their  treatment  of  the  trademark  of 
a  Pinter  play,  the  pauses,  seamed  to  accentuate  them 
rather  than  make  them  an  integral  part  of  the  flow  of  the 
meaning  of  the  play,  f-'unhermorc.  the  How  of  ihe 
action  was  restricted  by  the  fact  that  alter  each  short 
encounter,  a  blackout  would  follow  and  loud  rhsihmic 
music  would  pound  away  for  a  short  interval  oi  time; 
presumably  while  the  actors  were  making  Ircqueni 
costume  changes.  In  short.  .Solar  Stage's  production 
fiKused  on  capturing  the  lighter  elentents  of  (he 
relationship  between  "shameless  noon-time  affair" 
that  it  hilled  the  play  as  being  but  in  this  process, 
sacrificed  exploring  the  deeper  implications  of  the 
schizophrenic  relationship  between  Richard  and 
Sarah. 


Fiction 


August  In  Montreal 


p.  Louise  Smith 

1  sKKxi  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  and  loaded  my 
camera,  hoping  to  squcc/e  some  good  pictures  out  of 
Ihc  Hari  Krishna  gathering.  The  audience  left  a  great 
deal  of  space  around  the  group  but  was  packed  tightly 
logelher;  I  had  lo  push  to  get  through.  They  were 
watching  intensely  but  uneasily.  a.s  if  embarras.s<:d. 

Daylight  was  fading  quickly,  but  Ihe  colours  of  Ihe 
clothing  still  made  an  impact,  especially  along  with  the 
frantic  movements  and  clashing  music.  Most 
camera-worthy  were  the  facial  expressions:  frenzied, 
wide-eyed  gaping  from  the  men,  who  encouraged 
people  to  join  in  Ihe  singing  (no  one  did),  and  peaceful, 
Irancclike  ccstacy  from  Ihe  women,  whose  bodies 
swayed  rhythmically,  as  a  group.  The  jarring  mu.sic 
reached  pitch  after  pitch,  as  the  crowd  shuffled 
nervously. 

Only  the  children  seemed  out  of  place,  toddling 
aimlessly  in  their  painted  saffmn  mhes  and  gold 
jewellery  1  was  lining  without  success  lo  get  a  picture 
of  one  of  these  fast-moving  miniature  worshippers, 
when  one  of  Ihe  women  .scooped  up  a  communal  baby 
from  its  siniller.  and  began  lo  swing  it  from  side  to 
side.  The  orange  bundle  started  squealing,  then 
screaming  in  sh<irt  angry  bursts  There  were  indignant 
mumiurs  from  the  cniwd.  as  Ihe  woman  swept  the  baby 
into  ><angerous  looking  arcs,  holding  it  awkwardly, 
one  hand  at  each  end.  After  an  incompelenl  pirouette, 
she  dropped  II  back  into  the  stroller,  when:  its  howling 
competed  with  the  chants  and  tambourines 

Dneof  the  little  girls,  tripped  closer  to  the  child.  She 
look  stubby  Imle  steps  in  her  long  orange  robes,  then 
shyly  wrapped  her  arms  around  Ihe  baby.  Her  bracelets 
jangled  and  I  clicked  Ihe  shutter. 


The  Herald  Angels 


Lauren 
"Angel  Face" 
Mould 

Thank  You! 


This  is  thfe  last  issue  of  the  Herald  this  year. 
We  would  like  to  think  that  we've  enter- 
tained, informed,  and  helped  pull  our  college 
together  with  our  five  zippy  little  tabloids, 
but,  whether  we  did  or  not,  we  couldn't  have 
done  it  (or  not  done  it)  without  the  help  of  a  lot 
of  extraordinary  humanoids.  So  we've  de- 
cided to  take  this  page  to  thank  those  people 
and  glorify  ourselves. 

First  we  would  like  to  thank  Marlon  Brando 
who  has  been  responsible  for  Janet's  spiritual 
sustenance  this  year.  (We  would  also  like  to 
assure  our  readers  that  such  chatty  and  vom- 
itrocious  in  jokes  are  not  normally  tolerated, 
ed.) 

We  would  also  like  to  tliank  and  apologize 
to,  Martha  Davis  who  had  almost  thirty  of  her 
photographs  printed  in  the  Herald  this  year 
without  ever  getting  credit  where  credit  was 
due. 

We  should  also  thank  Adam  Socha,  Anna 
Marie  Sff.'ith,  and  Hugh  Palmer  for  their 
photographic  contributions. 

We  must  thank  Mary  Anne  Neil  whose 


Michael 
*'The  Archangel" 
Swan 


Thank  You! 


sketches  adorned  our  fiction. 

We  need  also  to  thank  our  staff  writers, 
Fiona  Lucas  who  was  enthusiastic,  Doug  Beal 
who  wears  a  barrett,  Ian  Gamble  who  sac- 
rificed sleep  for  the  cause,  Roddy  Macdonald 
who  contributed  bajance  (asculpture,  some  of 
which  still  stands),  Danielle  Savage  who  sac- 
rificed the  correct  spelling  of  her  name,  and 
Catherine  Russell  who  sacrificed  herself. 

A  special  thanks  goes  out  to  Roger  Rien- 
deau  who  wrote  the  regular  On  Writing  col- 
umn through  thick  and  thin  and  even  children. 
Roger  has  suffered  nobly  for  the  cause. 

We  also  want  to  thank  our  publisher,  the 
Innis  College  Student  Society,  who  gave  us 
the  money  and  freedom  to  do  what  we 
wanted. 

Our  thanks  also  to  Dennis  Duffy  and  all  the 
Innis  Staff  who  supported  us  this  year. 

Most  of  all  we  want  to  thank  the  contribut- 
ers  listed  below: 

Anita  Bredovski 
Dorothy  Birtalin 


Janet 
"Angel  of  Death" 
Ward 


Thank  You! 


Sandy  Tse 
Betty  Fudgesener 
Brian  Crone 
Amy  Pascucci 
Ray  Chong 
U.R.  Gawn 
I.B.  Quiene 
Miss  Otis  Regrets 
Dennis  Duffy 
Paul  Skipper 
Sol  Snipe 
Peter  Sutherland 
Larry  Demarce 
Cathy  Smith 

and  Douglas  C.  Perry  (who  gets  a  gold  star). 


